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buted to the development of this new 
science of “industrial management,” to Dr. Taylor 
belongs the unquestioned credit of having been 
the first to grasp clearly its full significance and 
possibilities, and to formulate and codify its fun- 
damental principles, and he will always be recog- 

nized and honored as its founder. 
— Henry R. Towne. 
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Comment 

E BELIEVE that every reader of the But- 
LETIN will be interested in the report of the 
Prague International Management Congress 
on page 195 of this issue. Among the American dele- 
gates were several who had attended many and im- 
portant world conferences, and they testified unani- 
mously that no conference of their experience had 
surpassed it in excellence of organization and man- 
agement, and in seriousness of purpose. The Con- 
gress was a revelation to the American delegates of 
the perspicacity and energy of the Czech people and 
of the extent to which the ideal of scientific man- 
agement has seized the world. 


TTENTION is called to the program of the 
December meeting on page 202. The fea- 
ture of this meeting is that almost every ses- 

sion is a cooperative session. The sessions of the 
first day are a joint offering of the Management 
Division of the A. S. M. E. and the Taylor Society. 
The unique feature of these sessions will be a re- 
examination of Taylor’s “Shop Management,” the 
first comprehensive statement (1903) of scientific 
management, and a presentation and discussion of 
George Babcock’s “Production Control,” presented at 
the Prague International Management Congress and 
one of the best recent statements of scientific man- 
agement. For the first time the younger members 
will have sessions of their own planning. The ses- 
sion on industrial psychology, organized and presented 
by professional psychologists, will mark the begin- 
ning of what is expected to be a continuing co- 
operation between the psychologists and the Taylor 
Society. There has also been arranged special ses- 
sions for teachers of management to whom the Taylor 
Society has offered facilities for programs planned 
by them to meet their particular needs. The session 
on sales will present an analytic method of determin- 
ing sales policy, a method simple and inexpensive and 
suitable for moderate sized enterprises. 


N THIS issue is published a unique document, the 
if Instructions of Procedure of the Division of 

Simplified Practice, Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In the editorial introduction 
it is stated that the reason for its publication is that 
it is a definite contribution to conference procedure 
and is of high suggestive value for many of our mem- 
bers. If few societies which hold meetings periodi- 
cally have a standard practice for the organization 
and conduct of meetings, it is hardly to be expected 
that a group interested in occasional meetings only 
would have such a standard practice. It should be 
of interest to executives responsible for meetings of 
department heads or for meetings of salesmen, and 
should inspire the formulation of similar sets of in- 
structions. There is, however, another reason for its 
publication in this issue which precedes the annual 
meeting in December. C. L. Barnum, who worked 
out the instructions, attacked his problem in 
accordance with a very definite technique developed 
by John H. Williams. Some fifteen years ago, Mr. 
Williams was convinced by experience that the only 
way properly to relate management methods, and to 
formulate them in terms of instructions, is to utilize 
a technique of visualization, much as the engineer 
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or architect uses such a technique in the preparation 
of his specifications. For fifteen years Mr. Williams 
has employed such a technique with marked success 
in solving a variety of problems, but its nature has 
never been publicly explained. We have the privilege 
of announcing that at the December meeting a com- 
plete illustrated explanation of the technique will be 
made by Mr. Williams and Mr. Barnum under the 
title, Visualization of Management Control. Mr. 
Williams will discuss the theory and principles in- 
volved and Mr. Barnum will follow with explanation 
of cases where the technique has been employed. A 
second reason, therefore, for publication of the In- 
structions for Procedure of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice is to enable it to serve as an introduc- 
tion to important papers to be presented at the 
December meeting. 


Geury Robinson Towne 
August 25, 1844 October 15, 1924 
Scholar, Scientist, Author 
Enginerr-Executive, Public-Hpirited Citizen 
Honorary President of Taylor Sariety 
Past President of American Soriety of Merhonical Engineers 
Past President of the Merchants Assoriation of Nem York 
Chairman of the Board, Yale X Towne Manufacturing Company 


N THE passing of Mr. Towne the Taylor Society 
if loses its most distinguished member and the move- 

ment towards science in management and a sci- 
ence of management one of its most virile forces. If 
Frederick Taylor was, in Mr. Towne’s own words, 
“the founder of a new science,” Mr. Towne himself 
was a prophet of that science and throughout his life 
an outstanding figure in its development. 

Mr. Towne’s service to industry and to citizenship 


extended through half a century and took many forms, 


but we believe that when the accounts of his useful 
life are finally balanced, the three outstanding items, 
measured in terms of their influence on other men’s 
' thinking and conduct, will be found to be the pre- 
sentation of the epochmaking paper “The Engineer 
-as Economist” before the A. S. M. E. in 1886; his 
influence in helping to inspire the A. S. M. E. to 
larger vision of its opportunity and responsibility, 
as its President and as an influential member ; and his 
steadfast support of Frederick W. Taylor and the 
scientific management movement. 
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Mr. Towne’s paper of 1886 is the earliest American 
record of an idea which has since become universal 
in American industry : 

To ensure the best results, the organization of produc- 
tive labor must be directed and controlled by persons 
having not only good executive ability, and possessing 
the practical familiarity of a mechanic or engineer with 
the goods produced and the processes employed, but 
having also, and equally, a practical knowledge of how to 
observe, record, analyze, and compare essential facts in 
relation to wages, supplies, expense accounts, and all else 
that enters into or affects the economy of production and 
the cost of the product. 

That paper is believed to have influenced the young 
Taylor, who had in that year become a member of 
the A. S. M. E. The researches of his biographer 
have proved that Taylor had already got well started 
towards the development of his methods, but he had 
probably not yet given much thought to their indus- 
trial significance. Mr. Towne’s paper very likely 
stimulated Taylor’s thinking. Of this Mr. Towne 
himself has modestly said: 

I have no reason whatever to believe that Taylor’s 
work was prompted by anything I did or wrote, although 
there appears to be some ground for the belief that my 
paper may have awakened him to a realization of the 
significance of his own work, to the realization of the 
fact that a new Science was in process of development, 
and to the importance of presenting the fruits of his work 
to the engineering world by contributing a description 
of it to the Transactions of the A. S. M. E. I make no 
claim that this was so, and those interested must draw 
their own conclusions from the facts now available. 


After Mr. Taylor had presented “A Piece Rate 
System” (1895) and especially “Shop Management” 
(1903) before the A. S. M. E., Mr. Towne perceived 
that there was the fulfillment of his own prophesy, 
and he became and remained a staunch supporter 
of Taylor and the scientific management movement. 
A long. experience which had given him wisdom 
enabled him to appreciate the transitory nature of 
misunderstanding, superficial criticism and personal 
antagonisms, and to envisage the onward sweep of 
that of which his work was a part. The Prague In- 
ternational Management Congress—for which Mr. 
Towne would have prepared the leading paper had 
he not been restrained by uncertain health—can truth- 
fully be said to be in part a harvest of his sowing. 

In the death of Mr. Towne the Taylor Society, 
the A. S. M. E., the engineering profession generally, 
and the industrial community lose one of their great 
hearts, one of their great minds and one of their 
creative leaders. 
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co, Prague 


Excellence of Organization—Composition of Delegations 
—Conduct of Meetings—Mental Attitudes in 
Discussion—Influence and Significance. 


“There is one thing that is stronger than 
armies, an idea whose time has come.” 


E Prague International Management Con- 

gress, known for convenience officially as 

Pimco, was an international event of major im- 
portance. The government, engineers and industrial 
leaders of Czechoslovakia merit the highest praise 
for the imagination which conceived the Congress 
and for the capacity for planning and execution which 
made its conduct a success. The governments, engin- 
eers and industrial leaders of other countries of 
eastern Europe are to be congratulated for a co- 
operation manifested in an attendance of over 500 
delegates. The American cooperators have occasion 
for satisfaction in that they planned and presented 
the leading papers of a program which was regarded 
with marked attention, that they mustered some forty 
delegates’ at so distant a meeting place, and that 
they left, as a permanent reminder of the Congress 
and permanent exposition of American management, 
an American management library which is probably 
the best of its kind in Europe. In appreciation of 
their cooperation in the organization and conduct of 
the Congress the following Americans were honored 
by election to the Masaryk Academy of Work, the 
highest scientific honor conferred by the Czechoslovak 
Government: Morris L. Cooke, Dwight T. Farn- 
ham, Lillian M. Gilbreth, Harold Dudley Greeley, 
Robert T. Kent, Harlow S. Person and Joseph W. 
Roe. Earlier in the year Alfred D. Flinn, Frank 
B. Gilbreth, Calvin Rice and L. W. Wallace had 
been elected members. 

It is considered unnecessary in this report to relate 
the details of the program; we believe our members 
prefer to have a general appraisal of the Congress— 
the manner in which it was conducted, mental atti- 
tudes in discussion, its significance, and so on. The 
program was carried out as printed in the June issue 
of the BuLLetin. The program then published, how- 
ever, related only to the four days of formal papers 
and discussions (July 21-24). In addition there was 


1The Taylor Society was represented by the following 
members: George W. Coleman, Morris L. Cooke and Mrs. 
Cooke, Lillian M. Gilbreth, Harry A. Hopf, Robert T. 
Kent, and Harlow S. Person. 
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on the forenoon of July 20 an impressive opening 
session at the Pantheon, a magnificent hall in the 
National Museum, and in the afternoon of the same 
day a simple but impressive memorial service to the 
memory of Frank B. Gilbreth, who had been the 
best known of American engineers in Czechoslovakia. 
From July 25 to July 31 were trips for delegates 
through Bohemia and Moravia, comprising visits to 
museums, historical ruins, model farms and villages, 
mines, salt factories, breweries and steel works. 
Throughout the period of the Congress and excur- 
sions, in Prague and in every city and village visited, 
there was welcome and courtesy and unstinted hos- 
pitality, official and individual, of a graceful quality 
which could not be surpassed. 

The first feature of the Congress te impress Ameri- 
can delegates was the excellence of the work of the 
Prague Committee, of which the Secretary was Ing. 
Stanislav Spacek, formerly Technical Attaché of the 
Czechoslovak Legation to the United States. The 
arrangements were comprehensive and precise, and 
all contingencies were anticipated: information desks 
at the principal frontier stations; committees at the 
railroad stations to welcome delegates as they arrived 
in Prague; private automobiles which had the right 
of way over other traffic; the reservation of accom- 
modation at hotels; official badges which marked the 
wearers as objects of every possible official and in- 
dividual courtesy—including even free transportation 
on street cars; the printing of papers and discus- 
sions in Czech, French and English and their avail- 
ability at the opening of the Congress; the provision 
of a corps of efficient translators for individual re- 
quirements as well as for the discussions; the pro- 
vision for the excursions of special trains and of 
special cars on regular trains; the precision of the 
arrangements for each session of the Congress and 
for each dinner, reception or inspection in Prague 
and other cities and villages; the excellent judgment 
in arranging features which gave a clear and com- 
prehensive picture of Czech culture ;—there was no 
feature with respect to which there was not careful 
planning in advance and a precise execution of the 
plans, with “instructions, materials, equipment and 
personnel available when, where and in the quality 
needed.” It was a “scientifically managed” Congress. 

The feature of the Congress which next impressed 
the American delegates was the composition of the 
delegations. This has been picturesquely described 
by another reporter as follows: 
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Among many interesting types were a keen Japanese, 
sporting a large single eye glass; a fierce Barbarossa 
with beetling red eyebrows and a terrifying mustache; 
and an elderly professional person, pad and pencil in 
hand, who followed each speaker from the platform, lest 
he should have missed a single drop of the precious wis- 
dom dispensed. He suggested that Tolstoi type of Russian, 
but he was in reality a Czech professor. The presence 
of eleven Soviet Russians was obviously the cause of 
considerable apprehension in various quarters, though 
welcomed by others as a token of good faith and fair play 
on the part of the conference. The one unsmiling woman, 
who spoke nothing but Russian, seemed to be the real 
leader of the group ... There were Frenchmen who 
came from Paris, and Frenchmen straight from their work 
on the League of Nations at Geneva . .. There were 
exceedingly zealous delegates from Poland, almost amus- 
ingly eager to lose no advantage that their patriotic devo- 
tion might secure for their recently enfranchised country.’ 


One could not help but marvel that here was 
striking evidence of the world influence of Frederick 
W. Taylor; that representatives of so many nations 
and so many cultures should have gathered together, 
in what proved to be a spirit of comraderie, to learn 
about that scientific management in the ideal of which 
they saw hope of universal economic betterment and 
harmony among nations. 

The manner in which the sessions of the Congress 
were conducted is worthy of especial note. There 
was a forenoon and an afternoon session each day 
for four days. The principal purpose of the Con- 
gress being to give Eastern Europe a picture of 
American management, the leading papers were the 
American papers. Each of these was followed by 
from three to five carefully prepared discussions by 
delegates from various countries of Eastern Europe, 
the discussions being primarily in Czech, secondarily 
in French, and in one or two instances in English. 
It is a temperamental characteristic of the Eastern 
European to take plenty of time for discussion. There 
were presented, therefore, to the Czech management 
two major problems: how to meet the language diffi- 
culty and how to carry the program of each session 
through according to schedule. 

The language difficulty (and in part the scheduling 
difficulty) was solved by printing each paper and 
discussion in advance in three languages—Czech, 
French and English. These printed papers were dis- 
tributed in advance of the sessions. The papers and 
discussions actually presented were either abstracts 


*Eleanor Bushnell Cooke in The Survey, October 15, 
1924. 
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or supplementary explanations of the printed papers. 
At the conclusion of the presentation of each Ameri- 
can paper, a translator, who had in most instances 
been provided in advance with a copy, stepped to the 
front of the platform and gave a translation in Czech. 
Papers and discussions presented in French or Czech 
were not translated into English. 

The scheduling difficulty was further solved by 
planning each session in advance, giving each speaker 
a specified amount of time and holding him to the 
allowed time. A bell was rung by the presiding 
officer one minute before the expiration of the 
allowed time and again at its expiration. The chair- 
men combined firmness with courtesy and the 
speakers responded adequately. This method of 
conduct of a meeting being unusual in European 
public meetings, the American presiding officer of 
the first session was requested to set an example of 
what the Europeans designated “the American 
method.” The following is the actual schedule pre- 
pared for the first half of the opening session of 
the Congress: 


LE PROCEDE 
PREMIERE PART 
Monday, July 21, 9—12 A.M. 


H. S. Person, Presiding 
la. Opening remarks and reading of rules by 


2a. Introduction of Mr. Calvin Rice, present- 

1 minute 
3a. Presentation of Mr. Miller’s paper by 

4a. Introduction of Mr. Robert T. Kent...... 1 minute 
5a. Presentation of paper by Mr. Robert T. 

6a. Introduction of Mr. Joseph W. Roe..... 1 minute 
7a. Presentation of paper by Mr. Joseph W. 

8a. Introduction of Mr. Morris L. Cooke.... 1 minute 
9a. Presentation of paper by Mr. Morris L. 

Total 92 minutes. 
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It is interesting to note that, because some of 
the speakers did not not take the time allowed and 
the others adhered to the time allowed, the portion 
of the program printed above was actually carried 
through in 75 minutes. The second half of the ses- 
sion, presided over by the Czech Ing. Dr. Klir, was 
carried through in a similar manner, as were subse- 


quent sessions. Comment of a Prague newspaper 
the following day may be of interest to our readers: 


The Americans are accustomed to present speakers 
very ceremonially, but after the speaker has taken the plat- 
form the chairman is pretty rigid towards him. The last 
minute approaching, the chairman rings a bell; it does not 
matter whether the famous speaker has just begun to say 
something of great importance—the speaker makes a bow, 
accepts it as all right and leaves the platform. It is neces- 
sary to learn such rec Jar and gentleman-like subordina- 
tion. 

The following additional comment in the same 
editorial will be of no less interest: 


The Americans are very matter-of-fact with respect to 
their theories. This was evident in the papers and dis- 
cussions of the American guests. Their physiognomies 
are hard and manly—far from the smiling simplicity habit- 
ually reigning in the American face. 

Some of the American physiognomies appear European- 
like; concentrated, fatigued. Their discussions are related 


directly to the subject-matter, never exhibit oratorical _ 


brilliancy, and are characterized by an inward logic of 
thought. 

The Europeans must become accustomed to the Ameri- 
can method of treating great ideas. They speak without 
resort to oratorical devices. On such occasions the Europ- 
ean thinks of humanity, of the nation, of some doctrine, 
or even of himself. The Americans keep in mind only 
the matter laid before them for discussion. They talk 
about scientific management of work; that only is of inter- 
est to them. Their method is to analyze, set up against 
that an ideal, and then seek the way to reach it. They 
formulate the ideal in technical terms, but nevertheless 
they express many ideas of general interest. The Bohemi- 
an speaker on the other hand proceeds directly to idealistic 
utterances in order to gain an “orator’s aureole.” The 
effect of his speech is therefore a warm one. 


This is unquestionably a penetrating and accurate 
characterization of contrasting temperaments and 
methods of speaking as exhibited at the Prague Con- 
gress. But it is probably too strong a contrast be- 
tween American convention discussions in general 
and Eastern European convention discussions in 
general. On this particular occasion the Americans 
approached their task with unusual concern, especially 
when they found their small group face to face with 
over 500 serious-minded delegates keenly desirous of 
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hearing about American management. The Ameri- 
cans worked into the small hours of the night per- 
fecting their contributions and became more than 
usually matter-of-fact, concentrated and fatigued. 
They were as different from Americans at American 
conventions as could be. The Europeans manifested 
more concentration and seriousness at this Prague 
Congress than Americans do at American conven- 
tions. American delegates who have been used to 
conventions of all kinds testify that they had never 
seen such patient audiences as those of the Prague 
Congress; they sat motionless and concentrated 
through three-hour sessions, even when at times they 
could not understand the language being used. All 
delegates attended all sessions and there was practi- 
cally no coming and going, as is usual in American 
conventions. The Europeans were most matter-of- 
fact and business-like in their desire to derive every 
benefit from the Congress. 

However much intensified by the particular circum- 
stances of the Prague Congress, there appears to be 
a fundamental and paradoxical difference between 
Eastern Europeans and Americans in reaction to con- 
ventions; the former eager and attentive, the latter 
nonchalant and negligent (exaggerated perhaps into 
a pose) towards the convention as an institution; 
on the other hand, the former idealistic and doctrin- 
aire, and the latter most concrete and matter-of-fact, 
in discussion. Without going into details it is prob- 
able that the difference is to be traced back to dif- 
ferent cultural, especially economic, backgrounds. 
Political isolation, abundant resources and relatively 
equitable distribution of wealth have made the Ameri- 
can the prosperous, easy-living, hail-fellow-well-met, 
casual individual without serious problems of econ- 
omic betterment, and without social theories or doc- 
trines. A convention is to him chiefly a place to 
meet the other fellows on the side and not a place at 
which he may possibly find a key to the solution of 
pressing problems. When the time comes for him 
to play his part in the game by paper or discussion, 
he draws on his principal asset, experience in solving 
practical problems, and is most business-like and 
matter-of-fact towards that task; he has no social 
theories or doctrines to influence his treatment of the: 
subject. On the other hand, political complications, 
meager resources, and relatively inequitable distribu- 
tion of wealth have given the Eastern European a 
different outlook. He has serious problems of econ- 
omic betterment, has pondered over them and has 
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developed social theories and doctrines. These 
govern his approach to the consideration of every 
problem. A congress may yield information which 
is the key to solution of his problems. Therefore 
it is to him a serious institution and receives his 
undivided attention. But when he has to participate 
by a paper or discussion, that which is always on his 
mind comes to the front; social theories and doctrines 
dominate his treatment of his theme. 

Parenthetically, it should be observed that one 
factor which emphasized this difference at the Prague 
Congress was the composition of the delegations. 
The American delegates were genuinely representa- 
tive of the American background, were chiefly engin- 
eers of executive rather than professional experience 
—practical and matter-of-fact. The Eastern Europ- 
ean delegations, on the other hand, had a very large 
proportion of engineers of professional experience, 
highly trained technically, but accustomed to take 
the social point of view in their thinking. It is 
reasonable to believe that when Eastern Europe shall 
have become more highly developed industrially, and 
particularly has had more experience with large scale 
enterprise, it will send to such a congress a larger 
proportion of delegates of executive experience who 
will approach discussion from much the same point 
of view as. do the Americans. 

The characteristic of the Eastern European, re- 
marked in the Prague newspaper editorial above, to 
think “of humanity, of the nation, of some doctrine,” 
was strongly evident in the discussion of the Ameri- 
can papers. Most of the American papers were ex- 
pository and not argumentative; they assumed, but 
did not dwell upon, the social benefits of scientific 
management to workers as well as to the state, 
owners and managers, and proceeded with explana- 
tion of principles, methods, devices, and results. The 
discussion by the Eastern European delegates, on the 
other hand, gave only moderate attention to the prin- 
ciples and technique of management expounded, and 
were concerned principally with the social benefits. 
World peace, industrial prosperity, improvement of 
the status of the laboring classes, and individual 
freedom and initiative were the principal themes in 
discussion. One of the exceptional discussions was 
that of one of the Soviet delegates who gave an 
account, statistically and graphically presented, of the 
results of scientific managethent methods on the 
Russian railroads; his statement was as matter-of- 
fact as that of any American paper. 
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It was evident that Eastern Europe is profoundly 
stirred by the ideal of scientific management. It 
was equally evident, however, that the reaction to 
such American literature as has been available there 
is emotional and related to objectives rather than 
comprehending of principles and methods and their 
adaptability. Excellent as is the management in 
many Czechoslovak plants, there are as yet few efforts 
to develop scientific management methods. The out- 
standing example of management approaching the 
American type is the magnificent Skoda Works at 
Pilsen, as impressive as any American plant. This 
plant is now strongly influenced by French interests 
and is inspired by those interests in the development 
of its management along scientific management lines. 
The principal concrete result of scientific manage- 
ment inspiration in Eastern Europe appears to be, 
not so much an effort to develop scientific manage- 
ment itself in plants, as the establishment of labora- 
tory research in sciences, notably psychology, which 
are auxiliary to scientific management. The psycho- 
logical laboratory of the Masaryk Academy in Prague 
is doing work of the highest grade in fatigue and 
other psychological research. Psychological tests in 
connection with employment and assignment have 
received much attention. But nowhere were there 
discovered institutions or individuals making a sus- 


_ tained effort to apply the principles or utilize the tech- 


nique of scientific management. The first concrete 
results of interest in scientific management in East- 
ern Europe are concerned with sciences auxiliary to 
scientific management; with refinements rather than 
with fundamentals. 

Insofar as its immediate results are concerned, 
therefore, the Prague International Management 
Congress was inspirational rather than informational 
in its results. It undoubtedly had the immediate 
result of intensifying an already great interest in 
Scientific management, of emphasizing the ideal of 
scientific solution of problems through scientific 
analysis, and of demonstrating that representatives 
of widely different nationalities if professionally in- 
spired can drop national differences and meet on 
common ground—obviously no mean’ achievement. 
With respect to its ultimate influence—no one can 


tell; but there are substantial grounds for confidence . 


that Czechoslovak industry will some day look back 
to the Prague Congress as an event of the greatest 
practical importance. In the first place, the practi- 
cality and matter-of-fact-ness of the American dele- 
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gates undoubtedly made an impression. In the sec- 
ond place, the American papers must have carried 
conviction that any idealistic objectives and results 
of scientific management are dependent upon com- 
prehension and mastery of a body of management 
principles and a definite management technique. In 


the third place, the Congress left in the Masaryk 


Academy a library of American management books, 
pamphlets and exhibits which will make possible a 


comprehensive and intensive study of scientific man- 


agement principles and technique by Czechoslovak 
engineers, executives, and technical students. In that 
library is the basis for the development during the 
next decade of a genuine Czech management litera- 
ture concerned with necessary fundamentals as well 
as desirable refinements. 

We believe the Czech managers of the Congress 
showed a commendable sense in calling the Congress 
an international congress and yet concentrating 
general publicity in the countries of Eastern Europe. 
It was not called a world congress; a world congress 
would have over-taxed the capacity of Prague 
properly to accommodate the delegates. It was an 
international Congress, for some thirteen nations 
were represented by delegates. This use of the word 
international had the effect of suggesting the de- 
sirability of periodic international management con- 
gresses. So responsive were the delegates to this 
suggestion that at the final session it was voted that 
the American Engineering Council and the Masaryk 
Academy should join in organizing an international 
committee for the planning of future similar con- 
gresses. Informal discussion disclosed the general 
opinion that such congresses should be spaced at 
‘intervals of not less than two or three years, and 
that the next congress in series with this First Inter- 
national Management Congress might reasonably be 
held in Philadelphia in 1926 at the time of the World 
Congress of Engineers. 

H. S. Person 


The Managing Director Meets French 
and English Members 


N the occasion of his trip to Europe this sum- 
mer, primarily to attend the Prague Inter- 
national Management @ongress as Secretary 
of the Committee on American Participation and as 
delegate of the Taylor Society, Mr.-Person was able 
to spend a week each in Paris and London. These 
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visits gave him the privilege of meeting many French 
and English members of the Society and other dis- 
tinguished engineers and executives. 

The outstanding feature of the week in Paris was 
a luncheon arranged by M. Charles de Freminville at 
the Club des Anciens Eléve: de l’Ecole Centrale. At 
this luncheon were preseni about a dozen French 
members of the Taylor Society and other distin- 
guished French engineers, and the following Ameri- 
can members or friends of the Taylor Society who 
were in Paris at that time: Morris L. Cooke and 
Mrs. Cooke, John R. Freeman, Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
H. S. Person, Calvin W. Rice, and Edward Winslow 
Rice. 

During the same week two conferences were held 
with a committee of the Société d’Encouragement 
pour l’Industrie Nationale at the headquarters of that 
Society. 

The principal matters of discussion at these meet- 
ings were the possibility of closer cooperation in 
the study of scientific management and of the in- 
ternational interchange of information, and in par- 
ticular better organization jof such details as the 
exchange of publications, international visits of in- 
spection, and so on. 

The week in England was utilized in a different 
manner. August is the conventional vacation month 
and the English members of the Society were some- 
what scattered; therefore it was not practicable to 
arrange a get-together meeting. Mr. Person’s privi- 
lege in England, therefore, was to meet a number of 
the members individually. In London he had con- 
ferences with Mr. James F. Whiteford and Mr. W. 
B. Baxter, and a visit to York gave him the pleasure 
of being the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Sheldon, 
of meeting directors and executives of Rowntree & 
Company, and of inspecting the Rowntree plant, one 
of the interesting examples of advanced management 
methods in England. : 

The Prague Congress had been a revelation of 
the extent to which the ideal of scientific manage- 
ment has seized Eastern Europe. The French and 
English conferences were a revelation of the extent 
to which the principles of scientific management are 
being adapted and applied in Western Europe. It is 
hoped that these personal contacts will inspire closer 
cooperation between European members through sec- 
tional organizations, and will promote organized co- 
operation between European members and the New 
York office. 
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This functional analysis of the work of the Taylor 
Society is published in the BULLETIN in the belief that 
it will enable all members to; become better informed 
concerning the scope of activities of the Society, and 
perhaps stimulate them to a wider and more intensive 
use of its facilities. 

It is not offered as a model of what an organization 
chart should be. As one of our members recently 
pointed out in an important address, a chart in one 
plane cannot be an accurate chart; but we do not 
know how to draw a chart in more than one plane. 
It is not a logical chart, for only a chart constructed 
before an enterprise has got to functioning can be 
strictly logical, and this chart was not prepared until 
after six years of illogical development in response to 
the demands of members and to opportunities. It is 
simply a picture of the Society’s activities. 


It does have the merit of being a chart based on 
analysis of developed functions and not on a super- 
ficial relation of persons or of “departments.” The 
major functions Membership and Finance pertain to 
the existence of the Society; the major functions 
Information, Meetings, Bulletin and Cooperation 
pertain to the promotion of good management; the 
major functions Information and Placement pertain 
to personal service to members; the major functions 
Sections and Correspondence facilitate contacts which 
promote all other functions. These major functions 
break up into unit functions, as is indicated. These 
unit functions are distributed among the personnel 
of the staff according to skill, aptitude or experience. 
The problem of departmentalization—impossible in 
an establishment of four workers performing a wide 
variety of duties—is avoided. 
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Note on Executive Salaries 


Result of a Recent Questionnaire 
T the suggestion of a member, the Taylor 
Society recently made an inquiry concerning 
certain functional executive salaries. It was 
recognized that comparable data concerning execu- 
tive salaries would be difficult to secure, chiefly for 
lack of an identifying terminology. For that rea- 
son it was decided to describe functions rather than 
to use executive titles, to limit the inquiry to what 
were believed to be fairly standard planning and 
personnel functions, and to send the questionnaire 
only to firms believed to have planning rooms of the 
Taylor type. It was hoped in that way to secure 
data which, although limited in quantity, would have 
the merit of reasonable homogeneity. | 
The returns, given in the table below, are inter- 
esting, and intensify the doubt whether it is possible 
to secure comparable data concerning executive 
salaries. The range from lowest to highest salary 
paid with respect to any one function is astonishing. 
It should be here noted as affecting the possible range 
that more than one firm in the group paying above 
the average stated that it would be willing to pay 
50 per cent more than it reported, in the case of 
exceptional individuals. The range of salaries for 
any one function is explained in part by geographical 
location and in part by size of establishmenf, but 
these are jfar from a sufficient explanation. The 
probably correct explanation is that there are plan- 
ning rooms and planning rooms, and personnel de- 
partments and personnel departments, and that a posi- 
tion in one organization, although functionally fairly 
identical with a position in another organization, is 
nevertheless quite different in its general and its de- 
tail responsibility as a part of a general scheme of 
operating control. 


FUNCTION DESCRIPTION 


WEEKLY RATE 


Lowest Ave. Median Highest 

1 In charge of department 
which lays out processing 
on orders; makes out forms 
whereby work is routed 
throughout shop — forms 
for each part, sub-assem- 
bly and final assembly, 
which bring related parts 
together for sub-assembly 
and assembly — designated 
in most but not all or- 
ganizations as “routing.” 


$28,00 $60.50 $57.50 $104.00 


FUNCTION 


2 
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DESCRIPTION 


In charge of department 
which assigns work to in- 
dividual machines or oper- 
atives and keeps records of 
progress of work through 
shop—designated in most 
but not all organizations as 
scheduling or “order-of- 
wor ” 


In charge of assignment of 
personnel to departments 
and operations —in plants 
having a system of daily 
balancing of personnel to 
promote even flow of work 
through sequential opera- 
tions — sometimes called 
“assignment work.” 


In charge of time study— 
supervision of observers, 
interpretation of observa- 
tions and setting of tenta- 
tive rates for approval and 
shop tryout. 


Assistant to chief time 
study man concerned with 
making of time study oper- 
ations and mathematical 
computations for chief time 
study man. 


In charge of balance of 
stores records in the plan- 
ning room, supervising 
clerical work in posting 
records, the issuance of 
automatic balance  pur- 
chase requisitions, etc. 


In charge of statistical de- 
partment concerned with 
statistics of orders, sales, 
production, wages, costs, 
etc., and with their correla- 
tion, but not with general 
industrial and barometric 
statistical research. 


Personnel manager—the re- 
sponsible head of a func- 


tionalized personnel de- 
partment. 
Assistant to Personnel 


Manager in charge of a 
personnel function such as 
employment, or recreation. 


$38.00 $55.61 $50.00 $100.00 


35.00 61.67 50.00 100.00 


34.50 65.06 67.50 100.00 


35.00 45.14 42.50 67.50 


34.50 53.83 50.00 80.00 


40.00 64.22 65.00 100.00 


42.50 80.44 70.00 162.50 


35.00 45.92 40.25 80.00 
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‘Skeleton Program of the December Meeting 
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The London Power Congress 


December 4—6, 1924 
Engineering Societies Building, New York 


Thursday, December 4 
I. Joint Sessions with the Management Division of the 
A. S. M. E. 
9:30 A.M. Reexamination of Taylor’s paper on 
Shop Management. 
—Morris L. CooKE 
Development of a Modern Hosiery 
Plant. —Sanrorp E, THOMPSON 
and H. T. Rotiins 
2:00 P.M. Production Control. 
—GeEorGE D. Bascock 
Design, Manufacture and Produc- 
tion Control of a Standard Machine. 
—R. E. FLANDERS 


II. Business Sessions 
1:00 P.M. Directors’ Meeting. 
6:30 P.M. Dinner and Business Meeting. 
—SPEAKER TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Friday December 5 
Simultaneous Sessions 
I. General Sessions 

9:30 A.M. Visualization of Management Con- 
trol—I. —JoHN H. WILLIAMS 
2:00 P.M. Visualization of Management Con- 
trol—II. —C. L. Barnum 
8:00 P.M. What Industrial Psychology Asks of 
Management. —W. V. BINGHAM 
The Bases of Industrial Psychology. 
—E.tton Mayo 


II. Sessions for Teachers of Management 
9:30 A.M. Content of Courses in Management. 
—JosepH W. RoE 
and NATHANIEL G. BURLEIGH 

2:00 P.M. What is Management? 
—H. S. Dennison 


Saturday, December 6 
Simultaneous Sessions 
I. General Session 
+» 9:30 A.M. Analytic Method of Determining 
Sales Policy. —W. A. McDermip 
II. Younger Members’ Session 
9:30 A.M. Overcoming Obstacles in an In- 
stallation. —Morris L. Cooke 


Save the Dates—Plan to Attend This Meeting 


F THE over four hundred papers to be pre- 
sented at the First World Power Congress 
(June 30—July 12) in London, probably 
those which will be of greatest use to members of 
The Taylor Society are those dealing with standardi- 
zation, with industrial or engineering education, and 
the one or two on health conditions and on applied 
psychology. These furnish valuable detailed infor- 
mation that is directly usable in our work. However, 
there is much additional for management in this 
enormous, almost monumental, collection of infor- 
mation. 

Scattered through the papers is both conscious 
and unconscious acknowledgment not only of the 
possible value but of the proved and practical useful- 
ness of standardization; of the increasing realization 
that the human is the most important element, and 
that its wise supervision and cultivation results in 
measurable increase in worthwhile efficiency; of the 
value of a technic for study of the human element, 


and of its right to a recognized status not only in 


scientific but in engineering research. 

The many papers of great national and interna- 
tional significance, and the historical, economic and 
future development of power in all its aspects have 
an educational value to everyone. But the manage- 
ment man must rejoice that he has a recognized part 
in the present work and future plans and is a wel- 
comed cooperator in all these significant undertak- 
ings. 

LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer, Montclair, N. J. 


You Will Want a Copy of This Reprint 


HERE is a continuing demand for certain 
T articles which appeared in issues of the 

Butitetin of which the supply is exhausted. 
We have reprinted from the November, I9I15 issue 
Mr. Feiss’s “Personal Relationship as a Basis of 
Scientific Management.” The growth of the Society 
has been tenfold since the article was first published 
and it will be new to the majority of our readers. 
Although it is a statement of nearly ten years ago, 
the philosophy, methods and results are identical with 
what the author would present were the paper to 
appear as a new one of today. A copy will be sent 
to any reader upon application to the office of the 
Taylor Society. 


‘ 
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H ow the Division of Simplified Practice Plans 
Conferences with Organized Trade Bodies 


Instructions of Procedure of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


By C. L. BARNUM’ 
Special Agent, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


PRINCIPAL object of the Division of Simpli- 
A fied Practice is to secure a reduction in the 
variety of forms, sizes, etc., of the products 
of an industry through voluntary agreement by those 
in the industry. More than seventy groups are using 
the Division’s service in working out definite simplified 
practice recommendations. To give a few examples of 
reductions secured during the past few years by such 
voluntary action on the part of manufacturers and 
distributors concerned in each instance, the variety of 
vitrified paving bricks has been reduced from 66 to 
5; of beds, springs and mattresses from 78 to 4; of 
milk bottles from 49 to 9; of range boilers from 130 
to 13; of woven wire fence packages from 2072 to 
138. 

The Division of Simplified Practice has no au- 
thority to compel reduction in variety, and reduction 
must be the result of voluntary agreement by those in 
an industry, in response to a presentation of facts and 
arguments proving the desirability of simplification. 
Therefore the procedure of the Division of Simplified 
Practice must be chiefly the presentation of pertinent 
information at meetings representing manufacturers, 
distributors or consumers, either to extend knowl- 
edge of the general program of the Division or to 
outline the steps necessary for cooperation, and at 
general conferences representing all interests in an 
industry, called to take action towards simplification. 

Other activities of the Division are concerned with 
the making of surveys of existing diversity—sizes, 
varieties, finishes, brands; their relative importance; 
the lines of probable future development ; items which 
can be eliminated with certain, probable or possible 
advantage. The survey is conducted by persons out- 
side the Department of Commerce, usually the Trade 
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Association Secretary in the industry concerned. 
The Division of Simplified Practice cooperates in ap- 
pointing the person or committee making the survey 
a representative of the Secretary of Commerce, thus 
adding the prestige of his name, and in making avail- 
able the experience of the Division, gained by contact 
with procedure used in other surveys, in the prepara- 
tion of questionnaires and the compiling of reports 
presenting the facts. 

Instructions of Procedure have been prepared by 
C. L. Barnum, Special Agent, Bureau of Standards, 
for the guidance of the personnel of the Division of 
Simplified Practice in conducting the work of the 
Division. It constitutes a standard practice. 

The following document is that part of the Instruc- 
tions of Procedure which has to do with meetings 
and conferences. It is doubtful whether so complete 
a set of instructions for the conduct of conferences 
or meetings has ever before been prepared; at any 
rate we cannot recall that one has ever been published. 
These instructions are published, therefore, as being 
a definite contribution to successful conference pro- 


cedure, and as having a high suggestive value for 


many of the members of the Taylor. Society. 

The instructions as printed reproduce so far as 
possible the form of the typewritten instructions. 
The exhibits refer to printed and mimeographed ma- 
terials of the Division which it has not been practi- 
cable to reproduce. In his discussion of “Visualiza- 
tion of Management Control” at the December meet- 
ing, as announced on page 193, Mr. Barnum will 
include instructions for writing instructions, and will 
explain the reasons for the adoption of this particular 
form and the resultant benefits. 

For permission to publish them the Society is in- 
debted to the courtesy of Mr. Ray M. Hudson, Chief 
of the Division of Simplified Practice. 
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These instructions are written with three margins or 
indentations from the left edge of the page, providing a 

. division of the matter into three parts: 

1. Direct instruction, starting at typewriter space 0. 

2. Alternative or Supplementary Instruction, starting 

at typewriter space 10. | 

3. Information or explanation, starting at typewriter 

space 20. 

The title heading is contained at the left top of each 

page indicating the main division of the subject of the 

instructions. 


The body matter is further divided by subject headings 
for facility of reference, main headings being written in 
CAPITALS UNDERLINED, subheadings in CAPITALS, and sub- 
subheadings in lower case underlined. 


At the top right edge is the page number and the complete 
number of pages of the instruction, the two numbers being 
expressed as a fraction. ; 

Below the page number is the date the instructions on , 


that particular page are effective. 


Read matter at left margin only to obtain continuity. 
This particularly applies to the older members who are 
generally familiar with the details. : 


Every effort has been made to make all instructions 

brief, while on the other hand the information has been 

amplified in detail with the view of recording all expla- 

nation and information bearing on the direct instruction. 
Read matter at second margin when direct instruction seems incomplete 
or not applicable. 


Read matter at third margin for full explanation. 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of these instructions is to provide a 
standard practice of procedure for the Division of — 
Simplified Practice, Department of Commerce, with the 
view of: 
1. Recording the best practice of conduct and procedure 
as now developed by the personnel of the Division, after 
three years of actual productive work. | 
2. Informing and instructing the present and future 
members of the Division re the best existing practice. 
3. Furnishing a record that may be used as a basis of 
conduct in handling projects of a similar nature; viz: 
bringing orderly constructive result from apparent 
diverse opinion of different groups with a common and 
national interest. 


al 
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LIMITATIONS 


The organization of the Division of Simplified Practice 
is composed of a chief and a number of assistants, one 
assistant being assistant chief, who acts as chief in 
absence of the chief. 


The work of the Division is not functionalized but is 
divided according to industries, one assistant taking 

over the complete details of a single project, each 
project being assigned with reference to its similarity 
to former projects previously handled by this assistant, 
and with reference to the amount of work ahead of a ei 
particular assistant. 


For this reason these instructions cannot be written with 
reference to any division of duties or functions. 


DEFINITION 
Simplified practice means the reduction of variety in 
sizes, dimensions and immaterial differences in everyday 
commodities, as a means of eliminating waste, decreasing 
costs and increasing profits and values in production, 
distribution and consumption. 

SCOPE 


These instructions cover the seven service steps of the 
Department of Commerce for waste elimination through 
simplified practice. 

1. Telling the Story - Presentation of the advantages 
of simplified practice and the Department's service. 

2. Fixing the Facts - Cooperation in survey of existing 
diversity. 

5. Developing the Application - Arrangement of a general 
conference of all interests to consider survey, make : 
recommendations, appoint accredited committee, and 
determine revision period. ; 
4. Broadcasting the Action - Circularization of indivi- 
duals with copy of recommendations and request for formal 
written acceptance. 

5. “Selling” the Proposals - Explanation and support of 
recommendations by letter, interview or illustrated talks. 
6. Certifying of Values - Publication of recommendation 
in Department's regular series on Simplified Practice. 
7. Following Through - 

(a) Periodic resurvey to determine adherence and secure 
basis for constructive revision. 

(b) Arrangement of periodic reviewing conference of 
committee or industry to consider revision. 


| 
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PREFACE 


SCOPE - continued 


PREREQUISITES 


3/30 
7/1/24 


(c) Repetition of 4, 5, 6, 7, circularization, education, 
publication and resurvey after each review. 


These seven service steps are listed in natural sequence. 
This sequence may be changed advisedly as dictated by 
individual circumstances or where some of the steps have 
been previously accomplished by the Division or have 
already been done by agencies without the Division. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - 


End 


The American Engineering Standards. Committee had its 
beginning on January 17, 1917, at a meeting of a special 
committee appointed jointly by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and the 
American Society for Testing Materials for the formula- 
tion of some method of cooperation to prevent duplication 
in standardization work and the promulgation of con- 
flicting standards. As the result of this and subsequent 
meetings, the American Engineering Standards Committee 
was organized, made up of representatives of the five 
societies mentioned. The first meeting was held on 
October 18, 1918. In August, 1919, representatives of 
other national societies were added to the committee. 


The American Engineering Standards Committee, abbre- 
viated AESC for reference, essays to serve as a national 
clearing house for engineering and industrial standardi- 
zation and to act as the official channel of cooperation 
in international standardization. 


The AESC is primarily concerned with national and 
international standardization. 


Close cooperative relations exist between the AESC and 
the Division of Simplified Practice to avoid duplication 
or conflict of effort. 


FABRICATED PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


The United States Chamber of Commerce cooperation with the 
Division of Simplified Practice is in developing interest 
in simplification among manufacturers of a commodity. 

They are invited to take part in all general conferences. 


é 
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TELLING THE STORY 
PREFACE 


EXHIBITS 


DEFINITION 


LIMITATIONS 


SCOPE 


End 


"Because of the limitations of space, the instructions quoted here include only “Telling the Story—To Stimulate Interest.” _ 


4/30 
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A - Bulletins and simplified practice literature for 
distribution. 

1. Simplified Practice - What it means and what it offers. 
2. Card - Seven Service Steps. 

3. List of Simplification Recommendations proposed, 
approved and accepted. 


"Telling the Story” is the presentation of the advantages 
of simplified practice, and the service rendered by the 
Department of Commerce in assisting the adoption of 
simplified practice within an industry. 


"Telling the Story” may be either by the written or spoken 
word. These instructions apply to the procedure in the 
case of the spoken word - talks, addresses, lectures, 
illustrated or otherwise. 


While "Telling the Story" is listed as the initial step 
and is the initiating introduction to the other service 
steps, it must be designed 

1. To stimulate interest 

2. Preliminary to obtaining a request 

3. To sell proposals 

and may be given 

1. Ahead of any indicated interest 

2. After indicated general interest 

3. After indicated personal interest. 


The procedure given in these instructions for "Telling the 
Story” is divided into three parts under the headings :* 
Telling the Story - To Stimulate Interest 

Telling the Story - Preliminary to Obtaining a Request 
Telling the Story - To Sell Proposals 


> 
* 
2 
2 


PREREQUISITES 
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PROCEDURE 
TO STIMULATE INTEREST 


PREREQUISITES 
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To stimulate interest may apply to stimulating general 
interest or specific interest. 


The classification of "general interest" refers particu- 
larly to the interest of gatherings of individuals 
representing different or diverse industries such as 
would be found at meetings of: 

Rotary or Kiwanis Clubs 

Civic Organizations 

Advertising Clubs or Associations 

Purchasing Agents Associations 

Chambers of Commerce. 


The classification of "specific interest” refers particu- 
larly to the interest of gatherings of individuals of a 

particular industry or part of a particular industry such 
as would be represented in a Trade Association. 


The procedure is the same for either "specific” or 
"seneral” interests. It is only in the talk itself that 
any real difference exists. 


The procedure given "to stimulate interest” should not be 
confused with the procedure "preliminary to obtaining a 
request." 


The procedure given is the same whether the talk is given 
in or outside Washington. 


While these instructions are written for any member of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, the function of 
"Telling the Story” is usually, though not solely, 
assumed by the Chief or Assistant Chief of the Division. 


ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST "TO TELL THE STORY" 


The request is presumed to come from a responsible source. 


Check proposed date or dates with date book kept in the office of the Administrative 


Assistant of the Division. 


Note conflict or proximity with commitments made. 
If date is not definite see if it is possible to combine travel with other commitments. 


Consult Chief of Division as to advisability of acceptance. 


Distance requiring large expense and conflict of dates 
may preclude acceptance. 


| 
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TELLING THE STORY : 6/30 
PROCEDURE | 7/1/24 
TO STIMULATE INTEREST 


ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST TO TELL THE STORY - continued 


Check following items as to necessity and as to whether the necessary information is 
given or known: 


Date 
Place - City and address of eeeting place | 
Time of meeting P 


Other speakers, if any, and subjects of their talks 

Position of Division’s representative on program 

Time allowed for talk 

Character or purpose of meeting — Business; Social; ee Special - for what 
purpose; Dinner; Formal or informal 

Character or class of individuals attending 

Character of room 

Facilities and provision for projection lantern and means for darkening room for 


daylight meeting. 
Write letter of acknowledgment and acceptance, requesting information needed, state 
clearly the title of your subject and the full name and title of the speaker. 
PRELIMINARY PREPARATION 


Decide who is to give the talk. 
While the chief or assistant chief of the Division usually 
gives all talks of a general nature, other members of the 
Division are and should be called upon occasionally. 


Determine length of talk. 


If time is not limited, use the following schedule of 
maximum times in determining the time to take: 

Luncheon meetings - 30 minutes 

Dinner meetings, with lantern slides - 45 minutes 
Dinner meetings, without lantern slides - 30 minutes 
Evening meetings, only speaker, with slides - 60 minutes 
Evening meetings, 1 or 2 speakers, with slides - 45 minutes 
Evening meeting, l or 2 speakers, without slides - 30 minutes 


Determine if lantern slides may be used. 
Lantern slides should be used wherever possible. 
"Selling" by the eye as well as the ear is best practice. 
Make all determinations on the basis of using lantern slides. 
Write out talk in manuscript form. 


Divide talk into three parts: 

1. Introduction 

2. Examples and outline of what has been done 
3. Conclusion. 
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TELLING THE STORY 7/30 
PROCEDURE 7/1/24 
TO STIMULATE INTEREST 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATION - continued 
If talk is to be of general interest, give examples of general i iecinnt. 


If talk is to be of specific interest, give in detail the facts in 
similar industries or industries of similar condition of diversity. 


Write outline or subject heading notes of manuscript. 
Write synopsis of manuscript. 
Typewrite manuscript, notes and synopsis with at least two extra copies of each. 


One copy is for Division's files. 
One copy is for personal use. 
One copy is for publication if requested. 


Select literature for distribution at meeting. 
Use Exhibit A-2 in all cases where proper. 
Select any other exhibit where applicable, available or proper. 


Pack or have packed the literature selected. 

Prepare short introduction to be given to presiding officer who will introduce you. 

ONE WEEK PRIOR TO GIVING TALK 

Express or parcel post literature to yourself at the place where talk will be given. 
If talk is to be given in Washington this is not necessary. 


If it is not an overnight stay requiring personal baggage, the litera- 
ture may be carried. 
Write the parties concerned calling attention to necessity of providing projection 


lantern. 


Check over the following for attention: 
Lantern slides 
Literature 
Room accommodations 
Personal clothing 


IMMEDIATELY PRIOR TO MEETING 

Arrange slides in proper order. 

Instruct person who is to operate lantern concerning the method you wish followed. 
_ Arrange for distribution of such literature as you have sent or brought. 

Give chairman or presiding officer memorandum of your topic and title. 

AFTER GIVING TALK 

Pack slides. 

Collect and pack all undistributed literature. 

End 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION 17/30 
PREFACE 7/1/24 
EXHIBITS 


E - Agenda for General Conference, Hospital Bed Sizes, 
held June 3, 1924. 


F - Agenda for General Conference, Simplification of 
Sizes of the United States Flag, held November 20, 1923. 


G - Invitation to Conference on Simplification of 
Builders Hardware. 


H - Follow up notice of conference. 
J - Registration Card. 


DEFINITION 
"Developing the Application" consists of arrangement of 
General Conference of all interests to consider survey, 
make recommendations, appoint accredited committee and 
determine revision period. 


LIMITATIONS 

As this step "Developing the Application” requires 
consideration and unanimous action of all concerned or 
affected within an industry, and the only method of 
bringing this about is through the medium of a general 
conference of representatives of all interests, these 
instructions are largely limited to the bringing about 
and the conduct of the general conference. 


"Developing the Application" is Step 3 of the Seven Service 
Steps of the Division of Simplified Practice. 


4 It is the first step in which the Division of Simplified 
Practice assumes definite leadership. 


PREREQUISITES 

End 
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PROCEDURE 7/1/24 
PREPARATION 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


For the conference to be successful it is necessary that 
the leading individuals within the industry should be 
represented and by executives with power to discuss 
policies, make decisions and take action to carry out the 
decisions. Representatives who are merely reporting ; 
delegates do not facilitate progress. 


It is necessary that the complete industry be represented 
and the attendance include every branch of the industry 
that may in any way be interested or affected. 


Where in doubt, include person or interests concerned. 


Write or consult American Engineering Standards Committee, stating purpose of 
conference and request | | 
1. A list of parties, firms, associations, societies, etc, interested in or 
concerned with the subject to be discussed, the list to contain mailing address of 
all names given. 
2. The names and addresses of specific individuals or firms whose attendance should 


‘be urged. 


Write or consult the Fabricated Production Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
stating purpose of conference and request 
1. A list of parties, firms, associations, societies, etc. interested in or 
concerned with the subject to be discussed, the list to contain the mailing address 
of all names given. 
2. The names and addresses of specific individuals or firms whose attendance 


should be urged. 


Consult Trade Association Secretary and prepare two lists: 
1. Persons and firms to be invited. 
2. Persons or firms whose attendance is considered especially desirable. 
Where more than one association is intimately involved or concerned,. 
the various Trade Association Secretaries should be consulted in turn. 


CHOICE OF MEETING PLACE 


Select Washington, D. C., unless the industry is centralized at a point so remote from 
Washington that the expense involved in sending representatives to Washington 
would preclude securing representative attendance. 


Washington should be selected for the following reasons: 
1. All the representatives are separated from their 
current business interests that interrupt and prevent 
continuous attendance. 

2. It is centrally convenient for most industries east 
of the Mississippi. , 

3. It makes possible the holding of the meeting under the 
sole auspices and direction of the Department of Commerce. 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION 19/30 
PROCEDURE | 7/1/24 


PREPARATION - continued 
CHOICE OF MEETING PLACE - continued 


4. It facilitates the securing of a talk by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

5. It allows of greater attendance and assistance by 
members of the Division's staff. 


Maximum attendance of representative men is the chief 
objective. 


Where it is necessary to change the place of meeting from Washington to 
another point to secure attendance of the leaders in the industry it is 
questionable if sufficient interest has been aroused to take any 
constructive action. 


DATE OF CONFERENCE 
Approximate the length of time the conference will require. 


Plan for a one day session under normal conditions. | 
If it is anticipated that more than one day is necessary, determine if 

this is due to an incomplete survey or the allowance of too much time 

for “getting started." If so the conference should be postponed until 
these details have been adjusted. 


One or two days is usually sufficient. It is rare that 
over two days are required and if it should be due to the 
number of items to be discussed, it may be well to con- 
sider only part of the program, leaving to the conference 
the matter of whether the entire field of items should be 
finished at one time or whether the entire program should 
be divided into parts for committee recommendation. 


Select a week day that will close the conference on a Friday. 
If in doubt whether conference will last one or two days schedule 
conference for Thursday. 
This allows representatives to be home on Saturday or to 
use Saturday to "sight see" Washington. 


Select a date, within the two middle weeks of the month, at least two months ahead, 
excepting the summer months of July and August. 


Washington is uncomfortably warm in summer and it is the 
vacation period for industrial firms. 


The first and last days of a month are not as convenient 
to representatives as the intermediate days. 
Check date selected with , 
1. Other commitments made or contemplated by the Department of Commerce. 
2. Other convention or conference activities of the industry. 


5. Other large conventions in Washington at the same time. 


| 
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PROCEDURE 7/1/24 


PREPARATION - continued 
HOUR OF CONFERENCE 


Select 10:00 A. M. (Eastern Standard Time) for Washington conferences. 
Train schedules are such that this time allows all 
out-of-town delegates to be present and on time. 


MEETING ROOM 
ras Decided tentatively until after receipt of acceptances to invitation. 


Estimate the probable maximum and minimum attendance. 


Notify the Chief Clerk of the Department of Commerce of your estimated probable 
requirements with the information of when he will receive more definite information 
as to the expected attendance. 

Careful consideration should be given to select a room 
that will just accommodate the number attending. 

As a general rule it is better to have a room overcrowded 
than to have a great number of empty seats. However, 
some “elbow room” is necessary in extended conferences. 


AGENDA 
See Exhibits E and F. 


Prepare an agenda defining purpose of conference and outline of subjects to be 
discussed. 


Mimeograph sufficient copies for use at conference, distribution to press and for 
mailing with invitations. 


INVITATIONS 
Write draft of invitation. 


. Make invitations concise, not over one typed page. 
See Exhibit G. 
* Cover the following points: 
1. The purpose of the conference 
' 2. The reasons for promoting it 
, 5. An appeal for cooperation and support 
4, A forecast of probable benefits 
5. Specific information as to conference 


a. Day 
b. Date 
c. Hour 
d. Place 
e. Location 
. 6. A request for an acknowledgment (acceptance or declinaton) of 
‘invitation. 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION | 21/30 
PROCEDURE 7/1/24 


PREPARATION - continued 
INVITATIONS - continued 


If the Fabricated Production Department of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Engineering Standards Committee have been instrumental 
in initiating the contact with any line of industry later called 
together for simplified practice action, this fact, or at least 
mention of these cooperating bodies should be made in the invitation. 


This is done primarily for the purpose of informing those 
called to these meetings of the status of the matter and 
why the previous correspondence had with them by these 
cooperative bodies is now merged and conducted by the 
Division of Simplified Practice thereafter. | 


Prepare closure for your own or the signature of the Division member 
responsible for the conference 


Cordially yours, 
Signed 
Division of Simplified Practice 
Determine number of invitations needed from lists previously prepared. 
Prepare invitations for mailing. 


Date invitations three weeks prior to date set for conference. 
Typewrite invitations where the number is less than 50. 

Multigraph where more than 50 are required. 

Fill in individual address heading on each invitation, paying particu- 
lar attention to correct addressing, giving street numbers in larger 
cities. 


Select envelope with reference to quantity of matter to be enclosed. 

Address envelopes. 

Mark "personal" in lower left hand corner of envelopes addressed to individuals whose 
attendance is especially desired. 

Keep mailing lists in such form as to be available for checking. 


ONE MONTH PRIOR TO CONFERENCE DATE 


Check the following items that should be ready: 


Agenda (mimeographed) 
Invitations (typed) 


Envelopes (addressed) 
Enclosures - Agenda, Copy of survey 


Advise Secretary of Commerce through the assistant in charge of appointments of the 
proposed conference and inquire as to the availability of having the Secretary 
present for a short talk. 

Advise Chief Clerk of the Department of Commerce of the probable requirements of the 
meeting place. 


This may have already been done. 


| 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION 22/30 
PROCEDURE 7/1/24 


THREE WHEKS PRIOR TO DATE OF CONFERENCE 


Mail invitations and enclosures. 


Three weeks prior to date of meeting is the proper period 
to secure results. More time means the meeting may be 
forgotten and less time does not allow sufficient time 
for the executives invited to arrange to attend. 


ADVANCE PUBLICITY 
Send copies of invitations, together with a memorandum as to the firms and individuals 
invited, to the Press Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


This enables the Press Division to get in touch with the 
Washington correspondents of papers in districts where 
the industries concerned are located, also trade and 
business papers interested. 


Write Trade Association Secretaries notifying them of the sending out of the invita- 
tions and suggesting they get in communication with the different trade papers. 


RECEIPT OF ACCEPTANCE 


Special attention to acceptances is vital. All responses 
should immediately be acknowledged from the standpoint 
of courtesy and good business practice. 


Acknowledge all letters of acceptance and acknowledgment. 


Failure to receive acknowledgements or acceptances does 
not always indicate disinterest. 


Check acknowledgments and acceptances against the invitation mailing list. 
Note those who are favorable but who cannot attend. 
File these letters separately for use at the conference. 


ONE WEEK PRIOR TO CONFERENCE 


FOLLOW-UP 
Go over list of invitations. 
Note names of those from whom acceptances or acknowledgments have not been received. 
Write a short follow-up letter calling attention to the "enclosed copy of invitation" 
previously sent, and urge attendance. 
See Exhibit H 


Send this letter to those from whom acceptance or acknowledgment has not been received. 


CANCELLATION OR ADJOURNMENT OF MEETING 
Under no circumstances should a meeting be postponed after 
invitations have been sent out, even though the acceptances 
received do not indicate a working group. 
If the proper procedure has been followed this will not 
; happen. Step 3 should not be started without assurance 
: that sufficient interest exists to carry it through. 
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PROCEDURE 7/1/24 


ONE WEEK PRIOR TO CONFERENCE - continued 

CHECK-UP OF ARRANGEMENTS 

Approximate from list of acceptances the probable attendance. 

Notify the Chief Clerk of the Department of Commerce and make final arrangements as 
to the room to be used. 


Go over the facilities of the room selected with reference to 


1. Projection lantern 
2. Projection screen 
5. Blackboard 

4. Coat racks 

5. Tables 


6. Lamps. 
LUNCHEON ARRANGEMENTS 


The Department of Commerce is not prepared to serve 
luncheon to delegates to conferences; neither is the 
Department willing to select or recommend any particular 
establishment where a group luncheon could be served. 


ARRANGEMENT OF COMMITTEE MEETING PRIOR TO GENERAL CONFERENCE 
A great deal of time is lost in conferences in the 
preparation of resolutions, in delay in finding out the 
proper persons to serve on committees and in not being 
able to differentiate between major and minor points. 


It is not the purpose of the Division of Scientific Prac- 
tice to attempt to force any action; in fact, to the 
contrary, the Division is interested only in securing 


unanimous thought and opinion. 


Progress in securing unanimous action may however be 
greatly expedited, if the leaders in the industry or those 
who have small differences of opinion may meet with the 
representative of the Division prior to the meeting and 
discuss the anticipated procedure, prepare tentative 
resolutions in case of favorable action, suggest the names 
of individuals particularly desired or best suited for 
particular committees, select or nominate who will 
present the resolutions or nominate the members of com- 
mittees and who are willing to present certain phases of 
the program. It may in a broad sense be called a 


rehearsal of the program. 
ONE DAY PRIOR TO MEETING | 
PERSONNEL OF DEPARTMENT INVOLVED AND DUTIES 


Select personnel of Department who are to assist in the conduct of the conference and 
assign definite duties to each. 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION 24/30 
PROCEDURE 7/1/24 


ONE DAY PRIOR TO MEETING - continued 


PERSONNEL OF DEPARTMENT INVOLVED AND DUTIES - continued 


These instructions are written for any member of the 
Division staff. Their particular application in Step 3, 
"Developing the Application" is to the assistant to whom 
the jurisdiction of all work with reference to a 
particular industry is assigned. 


Consult chief of Division as to assignment of members of Division Staff to assist in 
the conduct of the general conference. 


The staff member in charge should keep himself in a supervisory 
capacity, acting in an executive capacity only to see that all arrange- 
ments are accomplished, acting during the conduct of the general con- 
ference as an assistant on current details to the chief of the Division 
who will represent the Division at the conference. 


Two additional members of the Division should be made available to the 
staff member in charge for the duration of the conference and on the 


day previous. 


The division of work between these two persons should as far as 

possible be separated as to being mechanical and clerical. 
"Mechanical" having to do with such physical things as 
equipment arrangements and "clerical" having to do with 
the registration records and minutes of the meeting. 


EQUIPMENT AND STATIONERY 


Check up the readiness or availability of the following: 
1. Meeting place 


a. 
Dd. 
C. 
d. 
e. 
g. 
h. 


Chairs 
Table or tables 
Projection lantern 


Projection screen 


Coat racks 

Ash trays or cuspidors 
Blackboard, chalk and erasers 
Water pitcher and glasses 


2. Memorandum pads - for presiding officers and for general distribution 


3. Copies of Agenda 
4. Copies of Survey 


This work should be assigned to one assistant. 


Check up readiness or availability of the following: 
1. Registration cards - Exhibit J 
2. Stenographer 


This work should be assigned to an assistant. 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION 
7/1/24 


PROCEDURE 


ON DAY OF GENERAL CONFERENCE 
ONE HOUR PRIOR TO TIME OF MEETING 


Have one person check arrangements 

1. Meeting place 
(a) Chairs, number and arrangement 
(b) Table for speaker | 
(c) Table for stenographer or secretary of meeting 
(d) Projection lantern - in place 
(e) Projection screen - in place 
(f) Location of switchboard or means to extinguish lights 
(g) Coat racks 
(h) Blackboard, chalk and erasers 
(k) Water pitcher, glasses and water 
(1) Lamp for speakers’ table, connected and in working order 
(m) Buzzer or signal for operator of projection lantern 
(n) Lantern slides 
(o) Table at door for registration 
(p) Charts or enlarged photos of facts of diversity developed by survey - 


mounted and in place 
Have persons who will take charge of registration 

1. Place on speakers’ table memorandum pads both for use of presiding officer and 
for general distribution if or when necessary. 
2. Place on registration table a sufficient quantity of: 

a. Agenda 

b. Copies of Survey 

c. Registration Cards 


Provide sufficient number for distribution to each delegate. 
REGISTRATION 


Have each person before entering meeting room fill out registration card (Exhibit J). 
Give each person on entering a copy of the agenda and the survey 


RECEPTION OF DELEGATES 

Have representatives of the Fabricated Production Department of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Engineering Standards Committee assist in the reception 
of delegates. 


Be in the meeting room a half hour prior to the scheduled time of opening the meeting, 
to greet delegates whom you know and introduce yourself to those you do not know. 


CONDUCT OF GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Conferences for the purpose of arriving at constructive 
action of perhaps diverse interests in detail cannot be 
conducted in a strictly formal manner. 
On the other hand there must be an orderly and progressive 
procedure to be able to reach any conclusion. 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION 26/30 
PROCEDURE 7/1/24 


CONDUCT OF GENERAL CONFERENCE - continued 


Strict rules cannot be applied arbitrarily; interpreta- 
tions and even deviations from rules may be necessary. 
This is a matter that must be left to the chairman of the 
meeting. 

The personality and ability of the chairman will have a 
large influence in keeping the meeting progressing 
properly in its proper channel. 


Suggest to chairman a return to proper procedure at any time in open 
meeting when the meeting appears to be wasting time on irrevelant 
matters. 


THINGS TO BE DONE OUTSIDE OF MEETING ROOM DURING CONFERENCE 
Registration List 


Prepare a list from registration cards of those present as soon as meeting is called 


to order. 
Send list to Administrative Assistant of the Division to be mimeographed. 


Deliver registration cards immediately to the Chief of the Division who will be 
presiding at this time. | 

Follow up mimeographing of registration lists. 

As soon as registration list is mimeographed, distribute a copy to each delegate. 


Talk by the Secretary of Commerce. 


Find out when the Secretary will be available to address meeting. 
It is best to introduce the Secretary to the meeting during the 
afternoon of the first day, following luncheon recess. 


PROCEDURE OF CONFERENCE 


Meeting called to order 
The chief of the Division of Simplified Practice will open and act as 
presiding officer at all conference meetings. 


Call meeting to order promptly on the hour scheduled. 
Every impression that can be made on business men of 
business-like attitude of the Department "starting on 
schedule" assists in increasing the faith in the work of 
the Division. | 


Introductory Remarks by the Chief of the Division 
Make remarks brief. | 


Cover: | 
1. Purpose of the meeting ~ 
Open with statement "This is a conference with the producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers of ----- line with the Division of Simplified 


Practice and its cooperating agencies, the Fabricated Production 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. and the AESC.” 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION 27/30 
PROCEDURE 7/1/24 


CONDUCT OF GENERAL CONFERENCE - continued 
PROCEDURE OF CONFERENCE - continued 


Introductory Remarks by the Chief of the Division - continued 


2. Brief history of events leading to the calling of the conference 
3. What has been done in other industries 
Use abridged edition of "Telling the Story” illustrated with slides. 
4. Position of the Division of Simplified Practice with reference to: 
a. Not being mandatory 
b. Requiring 80 per cent acceptance 


Brief remarks by representative of the American Engineering Standards Committee 
Optional with the Chief of the Division. 


Reading of Registration Cards. 


Suggest each one rise as name is called. 
This helps the chairman, stenographers and others to 


: identify subsequent speakers. 


‘ The registration cards will be delivered to the chief of the ae 
 Bfter the opening of the meeting. 


lanation P les -of Guidance for Conference 


Explain that it is not the purpose to make the meeting strictly formal. 

Explain that no rules have been set up, but such rules as may seem necessary as the 
conference progresses will be put to vote. 

Explain the advisability of: 

Recognition by chairman of speakers from the floor. 

Speakers giving their names and connection after being recognized by the chairman. 

Speakers advancing to the front of the room on request of chairman. 

Limiting speakers to 5 or 10 minutes after rule has been adopted by majority vote. 
In order to conserve time speakers should limit themselves 
by talking concisely and to the point. Free discussion 
is desirable and should be encouraged but when discussion 
tends to get away from the point in question, this rule 
should be passed in order to give the chairman stricter 
control of the meeting. This rule may be presented for 
adoption toward the close of the day when unnecessary 
discussion may extend the conference to another day. 

Majority vote rule on every decision except adoption of simplification recommenda- 
tions which must be unanimous. 


Announcement of Short Talk by Secretary of Commerce 
State at the meeting, in all cases where it has been possible to make arrangements, 


that arrangements have been made to have the Secretary of Commerce welcome 
the delegates to Washington and you anticipate he will come in at - - - hour. 
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DEVELOPING THE APPLICATION 28/350 
PROCEDURE 7/1/24 


CONDUCT OF GENERAL CONFERENCE - continued 
PROCEDURE OF CONFERENCE - continued 
Announcement of Short Talk by Secretary of Commerce - continued 


Reserving the talk of the Secretary until after the 
meeting is in progress serves two purposes perhaps 
seemingly paradoxical. 

1. It stimulates the immediate getting down to work in 
order to make an appreciable showing at the time of 

his arrival. 

2. It keeps the audience together in proceedings that 
may have reached the "tiring" stage in a long program 

and, giving an interesting and welcomed break, acts as a 
fresh stimulant. 


Nomination for Chairman of Conference 


Announce that in regular order of procedure, the nomination of a chairman is first 
in order of business, but as meetings are informal the Chief of the Division 


will preside. \ 
Selection of Secretary 7 
State that for the present conference, Mr.- - - - of the Division of Simplified t 


Practice will act as secretary to the meeting and that the minutes will be made 
available to the continuing committee which will be appointed at the close 
of the meeting. 

7 


Stenographic verbatim minutes will not be taken, as 
such stenographic service is not available. 

; Reading of Synopsis of Report of Survey | 

F Call on person who prepared or was responsible for the report. 


Announce advisability of considering discussion of report as a whole. 
| This will depend largely on the industry, the interde- 


" pendence or grouping of items to be simplified and the 
length of the reports with reference to the number of items. 
Request expression of opinion as whether action should be taken immediately 
following the discussion of each part or whether all discussion should precede 1 
any action. PS 
It is expedient to have action immediately follow 
discussion. 


Where decision to have action taken on each part after the discussion 
of that part is in doubt or negative, present the subject again 
following the termination of the discussion of the first part. 


Discussion of Survey Recommendations 
Pick out first group of items to be retained. 
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CONDUCT OF GENERAL CONFERENCE - continued 
PROCEDURE OF CONFERENCE - continued 
Discussion of Survey Recommendations - continued 


The discussion will follow one of two methods: 

1. The discussion of what items should be eliminated; or 
2. The discussion of what items are to be retained. 

The second method is the preferable one if it is possible 
to accomplish it. Where the discussion brings out the 
apparent desirability of retaining a great number 

of additional items, it may be necessary to take all 

the present existing items and request opinion of each 
one separately as to its necessity. 


Write the items on the blackboard. 

Request discussion as to why the items selected should not be adopted. 
Limit discussion to items within the group under discussion. 

Write on blackboard such additional items as are suggested. 

Erase proposed items that are not considered necessary. i 


Group information on blackboard as to apparent unanimous opinion 
as to desirability and apparent diverse opinion as to desirability. 


Voting for Tentative Adoption of Selected Items under Discussion 


This should take place when an apparent meeting of minds 
has been reached or when the discussion has become 

so diverse that it is necessary to get a new basis of 
action. 


There is usually more time spent on discussion in the 
first stages of the conference than in the later stages. 
This is due, perhaps, to the fear of delegates that 
they may be making irrevocable commitments at this time. 


Explain that 

1. Voting at the present time is merely a tentative adoption in order to expedite 
the business of the conference. 

2. Majority vote and not a unanimous vote is in order at this time. 

3. At the end of the discussion of all items, the selected items will be placed 
in the form of a resolution requesting the assistance of the Division of 
Simplified Practice and that action on this resolution will be required to 
be unanimous. 

Request aye and no vote on each item. 


Rewrite on blackboard, the items receiving unanimous vote, majority vote and minority 
vote. 


Have secretary make copy of items as written on blackboard. 


Proceed with discussion of the next items when: 
1. Practically unanimous approval of preceding items has been secured. 
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CONDUCT OF GENERAL CONFERENCE - continued 
PROCEDURE OF CONFERENCE - continued 
Voting for Tentative Adoption of Selected Items under Discussion - continued 


2. Opinion is so diverse that further discussion will only bring further confusion. 


3. Minority opinion is very strong. 
In this case the minority group should be interviewed personally 


during the next adjournment period. 


Adoption of Recommendations 


The adoption of recommendations must be unanimous. 


Some difficulty may be experienced in getting delegates 
to vote. 


Explain to delegates the procedure necessary to make the recommendations effective 
for the entire industry. 

The Department of Commerce, in publishing the recommenda- 
tions as one of the Elimination of Waste series, 
gives the recommendations the approval of the Department. 
This publication will not be made until the unanimous 
consent of all concerned in the industry, not only 
those represented at the conference, is secured. 


Eighty per cent acceptance will be considered unanimous. 


One hundred per cent unanimous approval required from 
delegates present, approval as individuals not 
committing firms or business connections in any way. 


If the Chief of the Division is not presiding, call on him ora 
representative of the Division to explain these requirements or to 
substantiate your statement. 


Call for presentation of resolution. 
Call for vocal vote, aye and no, on adoption of resolution. 


Ask for nomination of committee provided by resolution. 


Suggest appointment of all names nominated. 
Nominations will include the picked committee and any 


additional names suggested. 


Closing of Conference 
State that the representative of the Division of Simplified Practice has a few words 
to say before closing. 


The Chief of the Division if present or a member of the Division staff 
will thank the delegates for attending and make such other remarks 
as may be pertinent. 


Adjournment 


Request motion to adjourn. 
Ind 
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Locating an Office 


A Scientific Analysis of the Factors to be Considered 


By WARREN D. BRUNER 
President, Bruner and Simmons, Inc., Chicago 


HEN Andy Gump asked the Executives Club 

V¢ of Chicago to advise him as to the best 
location for the office of the Gump Consoli- 

dated Combined Hair Brush and Mirror Company, he 
raised a question that has become more and more 
insistent with the advent of high rentals and with the 
increasing ratio of office workers to factory workers. 
With office space in the newer buildings in downtown 
locations in the large cities renting at $4.00 and $5.00 


a square foot a year, managers are beginning to ask 


questions. Is it necessary for our office to have such 
a location? If necessary for part, is it necessary for 
all? -..What service and conveniences are we getting 
for this expenditure? Can we get along with less 
space by a scientific study of the work to be performed 
and planning the arrangement to fit those needs? 

And as study is made to determine the answers to 
these questions, the managers are learning things 
about the needs of their businesses and the require- 
ments of their offices and office forces that they had 
not previously suspected. 

Once the subject has been opened up, the inquiry 
should be directed all the way back to fundamental 


financial, production, sales and service policies and 


information gathered as to the actual requirements of 
the business. For a manufacturing enterprise about 
to start, the inquiry should consider also the question 
of the location of the plant. Likewise for a company 
already located but in a position to move without too 
great a sacrifice of its investment. For the great 
majority of plants, however, a change in location of 
the entire plant is not possible, although a change in 
the location of the office is. For this reason, and 
because many businesses consist entirely of offices, 
this discussion will concern itself primarily with the 
location of offices. 

There are four stages to the problem, although not 
all of them apply in each particular case: 

A. In what city or town? Should the main office 
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be located at the factory? Should there be one central 
office, or branch offices? 

B. In what part of the city? 

C. In what site or in what building? 

D. In what part of the building? 

There are a number of criteria to be applied in 
each of these stages. 


In What City or Town? 


The decision as to the city or town in which the 
office should be located is the first that has to be made. 

1. Requirements of the work to be performed. 
The first things to consider are the requirements of 
the work and how well those requirements can be 
met in a particular city. Are the manufacturing proc- 
esses stich that physical contact is necessary between 
the factory and the office, or between certain depart- 
ments? Are there conditions about the work that 
require extra electric power or water supply, an 
unusual amount of space, exceptional light or freedom 
from noise or other distractions, or isolation from 
other industries? Are features of the business likely 
to be affected favorably or unfavorably by local zoning 
or other ordinances? These and a number of other 
questions concerning the work being performed give 
a good start to the investigation. 

2. Fire Protection. Of importance also is the 
amount of fire protection afforded in a given city. 
Is the water pressure sufficient? What are the fire- 
fighting facilities locally and how well drilled are the 
firemen? In case of a forest fire or huge conflagration 
what are the facilities in neighboring communities ? 

3. Convenience as regards customers. Here is 
where the sales policy plays an important part. Is 
the product sold by attracting customers to the estab- 
lishment as in the case of a department store or bank, 
or by means of salesmen calling on them, or by cor- 
respondence? The investigation should embrace also 
the question whether numerous branch offices or local 
agencies result in better service to customers and more 
sales than one central office. 
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4. Convenience as regards employees. Does the 
city contain the class of employees required, or can 
such employees commute conveniently from nearby 
points? Are the living conditions, rents, schools, 
churches and social facilities such that the right kind 
of employees can be induced to settle in the city? 
If the city or industry is strongly unionized, are the 
leaders radical or enlightened? Will there be prob- 
abilities of labor troubles? Is there such competition 
for the services of such employees that wages are too 
high? 

5. Convenience as regards suppliers. Can the city 
be reached conveniently by the salesmen from firms 
that furnish the raw materials and supplies needed, 
and are the hotel facilities adequate? In other words, 
can the company choose from all possible sources of 
supplies, or must it depend on the few hardy souls 
who make the stop-off in spite of inconveniences, 
while others pass it up? 

6. Convenience as regards competitors. Are the 
offices of competing firms located in the same city? 
If so, does that mean greater attraction of customers, 
cooperation to secure better buying power, cheaper 
freight rates, more skilled labor, or does it mean 
competition of a nature that is detrimental? If the 
latter, are there indications of better conditions 
coming? 

7. Convenience as regards transportation and com- 
munication. Is the freight transportation to and within 
the city good so that both receiving and shipping of 
goods are facilitated? Does the city get speedy and 
frequent mail service to important points, and locally? 
Does the city have convenient telephone, telegram and 
ticker service? 

8. Convenience as regards financing and banking 
facilities. Are the banking facilities of the best— 
substantial, able and willing to extend the necessary 
credit? Are local checks acceptable at par where the 
firm’s accounts are paid? Can capital for the enter- 
prise be secured locally? Is the city dependent upon 
one or two main industries or occupations, so that it 
is subject to occasional periods of violent depressions 
that would affect the company adversely ? 

9. Psychological effect of location. Is the reputa- 
tion of the city such that location in it adds prestige 
in the eyes of customers, employees, creditors and the 
public generally? Is it in good repute among the 
‘supply houses for transportation, adjustment of claims 
and other respects likely to make them anxious to do 
‘business with companies located there? What will 
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be the reaction of competitors to that location? Is 
the credit of the city and of the other enterprises in 
it good with the banks, so that location there will not 
prove a handicap to the raising of capital or nego- 
tiating short term loans? What is the political situ- 
ation, as regards the honesty and ability of the public 
officials ? 

10. Cost. Finally, what will be the approximate 
rental or cost of a building within a certain city? 
How soon will a building become obsolete? Are real 
estate values in the city increasing or decreasing? 
Does the city offer any inducements such as exemption 
from taxes, free land and so forth, to attract new 
industries ? 

When these questions have all been considered, the 
facts brought out will probably result in the selection 
of a different city than if decision is based on the 
head of the concern’s having been brought up in a 
certain town, or on some other purely personal con- 
sideration. 


In What Part of the City? 


The foregoing analysis having determined tenta- 
tively the city in which the enterprise or office should 
be located, the next decision to make is the part of 
the city to select. Or it may be that more than one 
location is to be chosen if the study shows that separa- 
tion of office from factory or separation of depart- 
ments is desirable. Some of the same criteria apply: 

1. Requirements of the work to be performed. 
Contacts are of prime importance. Contact with cus- 
tomers may require an expensive downtown location 
for some departments while other departments may 
have no outside contact at all. Usually the former 
consideration results in the choice of a downtown 
location for the entire office, although study of the 
contacts between departments may show that some of 
them can be readily placed in less expensive quarters. 
The other considerations of space, light and freedom 
from noise might also show the less central location 
to be the more desirable for certain departments. 
Consequently, it must not be assumed that only one 
office can be located in a city if the.study shows en- 
tirely different requirements for different parts of 
the work. 

2. Fire Protection. On the fire maps of the cities 
kept by the fire insurance companies, certain districts 
are marked as being bad fire risks because of the 
narrowness of streets, type of construction of the 
buildings, lack of water pressure, distance from fire 
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station or other reasons. Such considerations should 
be borne in mind from the point of view of risk and 
rate of insurance. 

3. Convenience as regards customers. If customers 
come to the office it must be in a part of the city near 
where they are, or within easy distance. The customers 
of a large metropolitan bank are downtown business 
men. Such a bank could never hope to keep them as 
customers if located anywhere else but in the business 
district. If customers do not come to the company, 
this consideration is naturally of no importance. 

4. Convenience as regards employees. Employees 
go to the office from residential districts. Convenience 
to them, therefore, is entirely different from conveni- 
ence to customers. One of the obstacles in the way 
of the business development just north of the Chicago 
River is the lack of transportation for persons living 
south or west of the Loop. The character of the 
available restaurants in a district is also a factor, 
although in many cases any lack in this respect can 
be met by the company’s starting its own restaurant 
or cafeteria. A third factor in attracting desirable 
employees is nearness to the shopping district, beauty 
parlors, etc. Employees need some time for shopping 
and when the shopping district is near they can do 
their shopping without having to ask for time off. 
In the event of night work, is the district safe for 
women employees? Convenience of parking space 
for automobiles is still another factor. 

5. Convenience as regards suppliers. Convenience 
of access to the source of supplies is desirable for the 
better selection possible and for speed in getting 
deliveries. 

6. Convenience as regards competitors. Along with 
other old ideas which are being discarded is that of 
avoidance of one’s competitors. Instead, companies 
in the same line of business are gathering into districts 
and rubbing elbows. The financial district, the de- 
partment store district, and so forth, bear witness to 
the acceptance of’the newer idea that all will benefit 
if brought closer together. 

7. Convenience as regards dllied lines. For some 
businesses it is a distinct advantage to be located in 
the same district as other lines serving the same 
customers. 

8. Convenience as regards transportation, commu- 
nications and other facilities. Should incoming or 
outgoing shipments be necessary in the conduct of 
the business, attention should be paid to the railroad 
facilities in the district, location of freight stations, 
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express service available, and the condition of the 
streets as regards paving, congestion and so forth. 
Finally, the frequency of mail collection and delivery, 
nearness of telegraph offices, banks, ticker service and 
the like should be ascertained. 

9. Psychological effect of location. Certain dis- 
tricts or streets acquire certain reputations. A stock 
brokerage house seeks an address on Wall Street 
in New York or La Salle Street in Chicago because of 
the impression of financial stability such an address 
lends. Or a district or street may have an unsavory 
reputation and any company locating there is judged 
as being of the same nature. Frequently also, com- 
panies are compelled to move because the character 
of the district they were in has changed since they 
first located there. The effect on prospects, customers, 
employees, suppliers, banks and the general public 
of the district must therefore be weighed. 

10. Cost. The line of demarkation between districts 
is sometimes so distinct that land on one side of a 
street is worth double that on the other. This will, 
of course, be one of the big factors in determining 
location. And with this should be considered the 
probable future growth of the city both as to its 
extent and direction. 

When considerations such as these form the basis 
for decision, many companies that feel they must be in 
the heart of the business district will realize the price 


they are paying and the sacrifices they are making to 


gratify their vanity. 
On What Site or in What Building? 


About this time it becomes pertinent to ask also: 
Shall we rent, buy a building, or build one? If the 
last, shall we buy or lease the site, build a building 
for our own needs only, or plan to have other tenants ? 
Twenty years ago it was considered excellent business 


- to build a building of the monument type, in the heart 


of the city, capable of housing a large number of 
other tenants. Today, although many companies are 
still doing this, others are beginning to question 
whether or not the game is worth the candle. Some 
are building in smaller towns or in outlying districts 
where land is cheaper, and are providing only for 
their own needs. Others are building on land leased 
for from twenty to forty years on the assumption that 
at the end of that time the building will be obsolete 
and should be replaced, or the character of the neigh- 
borhood may be so changed that an entirely new loca- 
tion is desirable. 
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The considerations involved for this decision are 
_ practically the same as those determining the district, 
and need not be repeated. The shape of available sites 
is important if a building is to be erected, from the 
point of view not only of effective operation but also 
of cost. ‘An area of 10,000 square feet in a lot 200 
feet by 50 feet requires 100 feet more wall than a 
similar area in a lot 100 feet by 100 feet. 

If the decision is to rent space in a building already 
erected, there are additional criteria to be applied, 
including the following: 

1. Regular facilities and service of the building. 
Under this heading must be considered the elevator 
service, janitor and cleaning service, power and 
light loads and outlets, plumbing, toilets, frequency 
of decorating, freight handling facilities, watchmen, 
heat, ventilation, water, etc. How much does 
the building furnish and how much does the 
tenant furnish? What is the quality of that fur- 
nished by the building? The new S. W. Straus Build- 
ing in Chicago features the convenience and quality of 
the service offered its tenants. The Metropolitan group 
of buildings in Seattle goes still further and offers 
such facilities as club rooms and an indoor golf course. 

2. Structure of the building. Foremost under this 
head is the matter of fire protection. What is the 
construction? Is there a sprinkler system? What are 
the means of rapid egress? What are the insurance 
rates? Next come the questions affecting the layout 
and operations. What are the areas of the floors? 
What are the distances between windows and pillars? 
Where are the elevator shafts, stairways, ventilating 
shafts, chimneys and so forth-located? What are the 
ceiling heights? What are the sizes of the windows? 
What is the greatest distance from a window? What 
is the shape of the building? These and similar ques- 
tions are intended to see how well the requirements 
of the business can be met in a particular building 
and presuppose a study having been made to deter- 
_ mine exactly what those requirements are. 

3. Initial service furnished by the building. To- 
gether with the above come the questions as to what 
the building owner will do to meet the needs of the 
tenant before he moves in. Will he erect partitions 
where wanted, and of what kind? Will he erect any 
special cage, grill, counter, or other equipment needed ? 
Will he put in special floor or floor-covering? Will 
he put in interior stairs? Will he furnish the kind of 
lighting fixtures desired? What assistance will be 
given in making a layout? These and a number of 
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similar questions arise and are usually settled by bar- 
gaining. In some buildings the policies are rigid, 
in others liberal. In some buildings one tenant will 
get concessions and another will not. Much depends 
upon the amount of space taken, the demand for space 
at the time, the life of the lease, and the “horse- 
trading” skill of the respective parties. Whether a 
building is just being built or is an old one is another 
factor. 

4. Possibilities for expansion. One reason for the 
ineffective layouts so frequently encountered is the 
fact that few companies look far enough ahead to 
provide adequately for expansion. When expansion 
becomes necessary, additional space is secured wher- 
ever possible to obtain it, adjoining, on another floor, 
or even in another building, and a crazy-quilt arrange- 
ment results. When moving to a new location, the 
wise company will avoid the repetition of this con- 
dition by first studying what the future needs of the 
business will be and then seeing that adequate expan- 
sion is provided for. The length of the lease must 
be considered, and also the question of renewal. Some 
companies lease more space than they need and then 
sublet part. Others arrange for the adjoining 
space to be let on short time leases. What can be 
done along these lines will be one of the influences in 
selecting a location. 

5. Neighboring buildings. Aside from the tone 
imparted by the surrounding buildings, there are the 
practical questions of type of construction, nearness, 
height, color and surface of walls, location of chimneys 
and kind of fuel burned. These are important as 
regards fire risk, light, ventilation and cleanliness. 

6. Other tenants in the building. The influence of 
the character of one’s neighbors has already been 
mentioned as well as the grouping of competing or 
allied lines, as in the Insurance Exchange Building in 
Chicago. In addition, within a building there must be 
considered the occupation of other tenants. Are 
they such as to give rise to odors, excessive noise, 
vibrations, etc., that will affect employees or customers 
unfavorably? On the other hand, are they of a kind 
that add to the desirability of the building by providing 
conveniences likely to be made use of, as bank, notary, 
barber shop, restaurant, etc., or of a kind to attract a 


class of people likely to prove good prospects? 
In What Part of the Building? 


In selecting the floor within a building, many of the | 


same criteria can be applied and one or two others. 
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1. Requirements of the work to be performed. If 
the work requires heavy machinery or a number of 
safes, ground floor space is probably necessary, or at 
any rate, the question of floor loads must be considered. 
If there is much drafting or other work requiring 
intensive use of the eyes, a location near the top of 
the building, and preferably on the north side, is 
desirable. So also if freedom from street noises and 
dust is needed. 


2. Convenience. Within a building, convenience 
to customers is a factor for businesses that cater to 
the passer-by or casual trade. First or second floor 
location or nearness to the elevator is desirable in 
such cases. For a lawyer, however, this is not a factor. 
A recent study of the location of 55 bond houses 
showed 5 on the ground floor, 11 on the second and 
39 above the second. Opinions are not unanimous, 
due partly to the difference in the classes of prospects 
appealed to, but the greatest percentage is above the 
second floor. Were a similar analysis made of banks, 
probably all would be found on the lower floors. Con- 
venience to toilet and rest room facilities for em- 
ployees is desirable but not so important. 

3. Cost. There is even more variation in cost as 
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between floors of a building than between buildings. 
Ground floor space in some buildings runs around $20 
a square foot while upstairs space rents for $2.50 to 
$4.00 a square foot. The Chicago Trust Company has 
located its main banking floor on the second story and 


rented out the ground floor in order to secure the 


additional income and keep down its own expense. 


Conclusion 


The conclusion to be drawn from the listing above 
of considerations affecting the location of an industry 
or office is simply that it is possible for a company to 
save itself considerable expense and inconvenience if 
it will “look before it leaps” in this important problem 
which confronts it only occasionally in its history, as 
well as in those it meets in its everyday routine. 

As by-products of the investigation, the company 
will undoubtedly discover many ways in which its 
methods can be improved and the amount of space 
reduced because of a reduction in the clerical force 
needed to handle the work, or it may decide to change 
some of its fundamental sales or production policies, 


but these are too big subjects to be included in the 


present discussion. 


N GENERAL, it is in the work of direction, rather 
than in the physical work of production, that the 
largest gains from subdivision of labor come after 

fairly large size has already been reached. There are 
two main kinds of division of labor in management, 
cutting across each other. One separates the forming 
of policies, rules, and precedents from the gathering 
of data on which the decision is based, and from the 
following out of these policies and precedents in 
particular cases; and the other separates different 
departments of work such as purchasing, selling, engi- 
neering, financing, etc. One brings the economies of 
delegated detail and routine, the other the economies 
of functional specialization. Each has its advantages ; 
each can render notable services, and each has the 
defects of its qualities. 

The economies of delegated detail increase the 
capacity of the manager, and of the overhead expense 
he represents. They enable more output to benefit 
by a given decision, and the study or experience that 
went into the making of the decision, and by this 


means they also make it possible and profitable to put 
longer and more intensive study into the making of 
each decision. In fact, what has been said already 
about knowledge as an overhead cost applies to the 
making of decisions and precedents, those intangible 
productive instruments which it is the supreme task 
of management to furnish. If the managing staff 
of a large-scale plant were made up of the same men 


who would be managers under small-scale production, © 


with the difference that the best mind made the most 
basic decisions and the others executed or applied 
them, there would be a considerable increase in the 
efficiency in management, but no reduction in the 
cost, in terms of the percentage of effort spent on 
management. The tendency is, however, to go farther 
and delegate the more routine tasks to people who 
would not be managers at all under small-scale pro- 
duction . . . but are even better at gathering data 
or at carrying out policies they were not responsible 
for forming. (J. Maurice Clark, The Economics of 
Overhead Costs, pp. 123-124.) 
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The Qualifications of a Purchasing Agent 


" —_ How the Purchasing Agent Functions and What He Contributes in a 
Scientifically Managed Plant 


By CLAUDE T. YATES?’ 
Purchasing Agent, Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, New York 


HERE are many people who apparently believe 

that anyone possessed of reasonable intelligence 

can become a first-class purchasing agent in a 
very short space of time. That an opinion of this 
kind is erroneous and based upon little or no analytical 
thought I will endeavor to make clear. A purchasing 
agent can no more become successful and satisfactorily 
serve his employer without certain definite knowledge 
of his profession than can a physician or a lawyer. 

The technique of a lawyer is his knowledge of the 
principles of justice and its administration, together 
with ability to collect data concerning relevant cases 
previously decided. The technique of a physician is 
his knowledge of the human body and its ailments and 
how and when certain remedies may be effective. 
These men do not become proficient overnight. Their 
training covers many months of intensive study and 
still longer actual practice. Just so, the technique of 
a purchasing agent is his knowledge of his firm’s 
requirements and his ability to exchange money for 
materials, equipment and supplies in such a manner 
and with such care as will procure for his employer 
the greatest value for the purpose intended. 

A purchasing agent to fit himself to become of real 
worth to his firm and to rise above an ordinary level 
must serve a long and tedious apprenticeship. This is 
necessary in order to gain the technical information 
and experience so essential to perform the functions 
of his office successfully. 

Millions of dollars are expended annually for train- 
ing men and women in various professions. This has 
been going on for years, and properly so; but only 
recently has industry considered it necessary to exer- 
cise care or more than casual thought in the selection 
_or training of a purchasing agent. Many industrial 
executives, probably a majority, consider that a pur- 
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chasing agent should be employed merely to save 
money on purchase price. A purchasing agent should 
not be employed to save money alone, but to spend it 
judiciously and in such a manner as to create and 
maintain good will. It is no longer wise to pick any 
bright, young man and make him purchasing agent; 
rather one who has had experience in a purchasing 
department should be selected. 

Today, the purchasing agent is becoming a con- 
structive force in his organization. To be truly com- 
petent he must be a careful student of markets, alive 
to market trends in all leading or basic commodities 
and a judge of commercial and economic conditions. 
He should know the standing and character of the 
firms with whom he does business and, in general, 
the facilities and limitations of his suppliers. No less 
intimately should he know the financial and productive 
condition of his own firm and the requirements of the 
business. | 

A properly organized and operated purchasing de- 
partment is not an added expense; it is, on the con- 
trary, another fruit of scientific management directed 
toward the reduction of costs. From the beginning 
of the World War up to the fall of 1920 productive 
capacity grew to a point where it reached the limits of 
available markets. Now, however, conditions are such 
that in most firms an increase of profits must be de- 
rived from economical administration and from sav- 
ings in every department rather than from increased 
sales. The cost of materials and supplies being higher 
today than a decade ago, they form an obvious spot 
for the focusing of effort toward lower costs. It is 
therefore just as essential to reduce expense by the 
purchase of materials or supplies that will entail les- 
sened finished costs, without affecting the quality of 
the product, as it is to reduce labor costs. Success or 
failure of a business is often the direct result of good 
or poor purchasing. 

By good buying I do not mean obtaining the lowest 
price that may be had on any particular commodity ; 
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a purchasing agent who follows such a policy reveals 
himself as a man of narrow vision and deficient in 
the qualities that make for success in his work. Good 
purchasing means that the purchase has been made at 
a reasonable price consistent with the requirements of 
the business; it implies an exact knowledge of the 
materials, manufacturing processes, market prices, 
sources of supply, trade customs and the interrelation 
between all departments of the enterprise. 

In extent equalled only by the sales department, the 
purchasing department, in its contact with the com- 
mercial world, has in its keeping the good name of 
the firm. On its treatment of the many concerns with 
whom it does business the reputation of the firm for 
fair dealing; courtesy, promptness and reliability 
largely depends. In handling the adjustments which 
necessarily have to be made the need of a fair, sound 
and consistent policy is evident. 

While certain definite obligations on the part of 
both the buyer and the seller are incurred in purchas- 
ing the needs of a business, it rests with the purchasing 
agent to establish a relationship which will make others 
wish to do business with him and meet his every 
reasonable desire. A purchasing agent who keeps 
salesmen and his own associates at a distance and 
disregards this intangible asset of personal relations 
is due for and has much trouble, and when a purchas- 
ing department is in trouble, someone pays—at times 
dearly. One who creates friendly relations with his 
suppliers has a distinct advantage over the one who 
does not. Kindness, courtesy, fair dealing and frank- 
ness, even when used to inform one or more vendors 
that they are not to get an order, all inspire a friendly 
feeling and confidence without any sacrifice on the 
part of the buyer. Not only are thousands of dollars 
saved through information from friendly suppliers, 
but in times of stringent supply an even flow of neces- 
sary materials is more easily maintained. 

The wise purchasing agent will seek the good will 
of sellers as much as his own good will is sought. The 
desire of a seller to meet the wishes of the firm whose 
trade he values and of a purchasing agent whom he 
likes and respects and therefore wishes to help is an 
advantage in buying which should be fostered. More- 
over, it is as essential to encourage and maintain the 
respect and good will of the purchasing agent’s execu- 
tive and plant associates as of his suppliers. In fact, 
I believe this to be a primary asset to be acquired. 
How can any purchasing agent maintain permanently 
the desired outside relations if he does not have the 
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support and friendly assistance of those for whom he 
buys and with whom he works? 

In the first place, if the purchasing agent is to com- 
mand the assistance of his co-workers, so essential to 
his success, he must show a knowledge of and interest 
in their problems and prove an honest desire to co- 
operate with them. He must also become familiar 
with as many details of plant and executive routine 
as is possible. In financing, for example, certain ratios 
of quick assets to liabilities and a cash reserve of a 
suitable proportion must be maintained. This directly 
affects purchases and must be taken into consideration 
on all heavy commitments. The turnover on all ma- 
terial, supplies and merchandise is a matter for the 
closest scrutiny; careless handling of this problem is 
often the cause of excessive invested capital and losses 
through obsolescence or deterioration. As to the fac- 
tory, the purchasing agent should know why in certain 
cases high speed tools are an economy over carbon; 
why brass for certain uses is preferable to steel; and 
so on to an end measured only by his capacity to 
absorb information. 

Plant officials have their own problems to attend to 
and their time represents money. For a purchasing 
agent to be able to enter into conference with suppliers 
on technical subjects means that these men are not 
taken from their regular work unless for some special 
case when perhaps more than one person is necessary 


to handle it properly. It is absolutely necessary for the - 


purchasing agent to be familiar with all plant and 
office requirements and the function of all departments 
that he may be able to recognize propositions of value 
which would otherwise perhaps be lost to his concern 
through a cursory refusal, and that time of other 
executives may not be wasted on propositions which 
should not or could not, due to their very nature, 
be used. 

A friendly relationship between the purchasing agent 
and the plant should go beyond the plant manager, the 
planning and the engineering departments. It is hardly 
secondary to have the good will and support of the 
foreman and the operators who actually use the ma- 
terials and supplies which he buys. These men and 
women all have ideas of their own, which they may 
or may not divulge, as they see fit. They may have 
their pet ideas as to this or that brand or make of 
something that they may be using. That pet idea may 
be good or bad. The purchasing agent who through 
diplomacy perhaps can sell his side of an argument 
to a foreman or operator, or in a like manner change 
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his own views, is in a far better position to enlist the 
aid of such person, should occasion arise when this 
assistance is needed. Many times in my experience 
has this been of great help to me and of value to our 
employer. A purchasing agent or any other employee 
who will, when called into conference, show an un- 
prejudiced and unbiased mind cannot help but be of 
more value to himself and to the organization for 
which he works. 

When a purchasing agent confers with any depart- 
ment head he should at the start assume that that 
individual is interested chiefly in his own problems 
and himself, no matter what the topic of the discussion 
may be. If he will put himself in the other’s place 
and see the facts from the other side, his own ideas 
will carry more weight, and a quicker and more ad- 
vantageous decision will result. In but very few 
cases does this procedure fail to work. 

Too often do different departments look only to their 
own expenses and costs, forgetting that it is the 
finished or ultimate cost that counts. Saving in one 
place which adds expense in another is no saving at 
all. Therefore, a purchasing agent who looks only 
at the amount of an invoice or attempts to shave a 
quarter of a cent off some item that it may cost a half 
cent additional to use in the plant is not only fooling 
himself but is costing his firm good money. In some 
cases this may result in loss of business, not to mention 
the lowering of profits. 

The follow-up of orders is an important function of 
the purchasing department. In doing this great care 
should be exercised in wording inquiries as to shipping 
dates, etc. It is always easy to rush everything and 
hound a supplier for this or that; however, after a 
time the word “rush” from a customer who is always 
in a hurry loses its effect. Many years ago I had this 
brought to my attention with considerable force. I 
was in a certain steel mill talking to the superintendent. 
of the rolling department when the office telephoned 
him, asking for a promise on an order for some 
customer. I haven’t the exact phraseology of his 
reply, but it was to the effect that he would roll the 
item when he got “damned good and ready.” He 
turned to me and said that this particular customer 
made it a practice to start pounding the mill for de- 
livery about two weeks after the order was entered, 
and at regular intervals thereafter inquiries would 
come in regardless of what replies had been made. 
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I have found from experience that it pays to keep 
quiet once a satisfactory promise is obtained unless the 
material is actually needed, allowing of course ample 
time for transportation. In other words, let the word 
“rush” mean what it says and convey to the supplier 
that the stock is urgently needed. 

Quite apropos right here would be a few words with 
regard to the attitude of management with respect to 
the latitude and responsibility which should be ac- 
corded a purchasing agent. In my participation in 
the activities of the Purchasing Agents’ Association 
I have come in contact with buyers of large concerns 
who tell me that they do not have time for this or that, 
that they seldom travel or personally chase up some 
material that is lagging behind. They tell me that 
this work is delegated to some subordinate for the 
reason that they have such a multitude of matters 
that they must be at their desks to handle that their 
absence is prohibited. It is my belief, and in this I 
have ample substantiation, that this is a shortsighted 
policy. A purchasing agent should be as free from 
endless detail as a sales manager, and have the liberty 
to come and go as occasion arises. A man who cannot 
be trusted to this extent leaves only one road open; 
there is no guessing as to what that may be. 

I have endeavored to show the necessity for knowl- 
edge on the part of the purchasing agent of practically 
all phases of the business. There is, however, a still 
further knowledge necessary, in some cases equally 
important; this is, with regard to the methods of 
manufacture of the principal materials and supplies 
purchased, the raw materials and the nature and limita- 
tions of the equipment and personnel producing them. 
Many times when visiting plants of suppliers I have 
found that they have facilities and methods which it 
would be to our advantage to use. On the other hand, 
I have learned that we were exacting certain specifica- 
tions that were the cause of needless economic waste 


—for which we were paying. These erroneous and © 


costly details were immediately changed when the 
matter was reported back to the proper department, 
through a cooperative spirit and a desire to help. 
Close contact with suppliers tends to promote and 
perpetuate an interchange of ideas which at times are 
invaluable. A purchasing agent through his contact 
with many other concerns is in the best position of 
any executive to detect advantages of this kind and 
to realize their value. 
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News of the Sections and Management Week 


HE Central New York Section met October 10 

at the Y: Hotel, Syracuse. Mr. Shartzer of 

the Utica Mutual Insurance Company delivered 
an illustrated lecture on Safety Engineering. 

The annual election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of Percy S. Brown, Chairman; E. F. Pap- 
worth, Vice Chairman; Robert J. Anderson, Secretary 
and Treasurer; Ralph M. Jones, L. B. Sawyer and 
Bruce Griffin, Members of Executive Committee, and 
the election of C. L. Nicholson of Pass and Seymour 
to the Executive Committee succeeding Andrew W. 
Seacord, who has been transferred to Chicago. 

The local section of the Taylor Society joined the 


- Technology Club and other organizations interested 


in management in a Management Week meeting 
Monday, October 21, addressed by Arthur Lazarus, 
cost consultant of New York, on “Budgeting for 
Better Management.” 

The next meeting is to be an unusual combination 
of business and pleasure—an all day meeting in 
Ithaca, Saturday, November 1, the day of the Colum- 
bia-Cornell game. 

The program arranged through the courtesy of 
F. L. Morse, President of the Morse Chain Conipany, 
includes inspection of the Morse Chain Company 
plant at 9:30, a paper by H. S. Person at 11:00, and 
luncheon in the plant cafeteria. A block of seats has 
been reserved for the game. 


The Cleveland Section substituted for its October 
meeting participation in the local management week 
meetings. The main event of the week was a meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Engineering Society and local 


sections of the cooperating national organizations Oc- | 


tober 22. Papers were presented as follows: “The 
Effect of Budget upon Sales, Production, Employment 
and Profit,” by Keppele Hall; “Illustrations of Ap- 
plication of Budgets to Various Divisions of the 
Business” by H. I. Sheppard of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, and “How Should the Budget 
be Administered from the Accountant’s Point of 
View?” by H. C. Senour of Nau, Rush and 
Swearingen. 

The program for the rest of the year is to include 
such subjects as: “Volume of Business with Relation 
to Profit,” “Use of Special and Single Purpose Tools,” 
“Distributive Tendencies,” “Appraisal of Plant,” 
“Production on a Day Work Basis,” “Sales Training,” 
and “Material Handling.” 
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The New York City Section began its season’s ac- 
tivities by cooperation in the joint management week 
program, held at the Engineering Societies Building, 
Tuesday, October 21. The following papers were 
presented: “Economics of Budgets” by Ernest F. 
Dubrul, General Manager, National Machine Tool 
Builders Association, and “Preparation of the Bud- 
get,” illustrated by lantern slides by John H. Williams, 
Management Engineer, New York. 


The New York Southern Tier Section of the Taylor 
Society was active in the plans for the first Manage- 
ment Week in Elmira, with E. G. Crooks of the 
Willys-Morrow Company, vice-chairman of the local 
section serving as chairman of the local committee. 

C. E. Killinger, General Manager of the Willys- 
Morrow Company, spoke on “Business in Figures” 
at the regular luncheon meetings of the Kiwanis and 
Rotary Clubs. Percy S. Brown of the Corona Type- 
writer Company talked on “Budgeting” at the Ex- 
change Club. A dinner meeting of the Business Men’s 
Association, the Chambers of Commerce of Elmira 
and Corning, and the local sections of the manage- 
ment societies was addressed by J. W. Griest of the 
Retail Merchants Institute of Chicago on “The Need 


of Practical Training in Business” and Robert J. . 


Anderson of Bowen Products Corporation on “Ser- 
vice at a Profit.” 


The Chicago section of the Taylor Society was rep- 
resented by its chairman, Hugo Diemer, of LaSalle 
Extension University and Meredith R. May of the 
Bureau of Commercial Economics, Inc. in the local 
management week plans. 

Sessions were held on the afternoon and evening 
of Wednesday, October 22. The following papers 
were presented: “The Problem of Administration” 
by George D. Babcock of The Holt Manufacturing 
Co., Peoria, Ill., “Coordination of Departmental 
Budgets” by J. O. McKinsey of Fraser & Torbet, 
“Relation of the Production Department to Budzet- 
ary Control” by Frederick J. Knoeppel of Scovell, 
Wellington & Co., “Coordinating Plant Lay-out with 
Production” by C. G. Stoll of Hawthorne Plant, 
Western Electric Company, “Collective Bargaining 
in the Clothing Industry” by Fred A. Kraft of Alfred 
Decker and Cohn, “What Management Does and How” 
by Willard E. Hotchkiss, Management Counsellor, 
and “Industrial Management in Preparedness” by 
E. A. Russell, Chief Chicago District Ordnance Office. 
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Buffalo plans for Management Week included a 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce and the local 
members of cooperating management societies, Fri- 
day, October 24. The address of the evening was 
given by the Managing Director of the Taylor So- 
ciety on “The Kind of Budgeting Required by In- 
dustrial Conditions.” Bryant B. Glenny represented 
the Taylor Society on the local committee. 


In many other committees Taylor Society members 
have been active on Joint Management Week Com- 
mittees and as Management Week speakers. As the 
Bulletin goes to press, details are not yet available, 
and report is therefore deferred until a later date. 


Reviews 


A Merchant's Horizon. By A. Lincoln Filene, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924, pp. 265. 


The author quotes Gladstone’s remark that “this is the 
age of the workingman” with the observation that this 
condition, visible only to a political seer in the nineteenth 
century, is patent to all in the twentieth, He gives this 
social change as the reason for his book. This condition 
though patent to all is not by all gracefully accepted. The 
Old Guard among employers dread and resist the uprise 
of the workers’ status. Accordingly those who fall in with 
the new way of things will, Mr. Filene significantly implies, 
furnish the material “for books that give report of the 
financial gain, the hard money, as well as the human ad- 
vance that results from making colleagues rather than 
antagonists of one’s work-associates.” 

Mr. Filene, as every one aware of economic-social prog- 
ress in America during the past twenty-five years should 
know, is the joint principal owner with his widely known 
brother, E. A. Filene, of the Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 
store in Boston. This store employs about three thousand 
people, and enjoys great popularity both among buyers of 
its merchandise and students of social experiments. It was 
originally, I believe, a specialty store for women’s clothing. 
Now the store has expanded until it purveys all types of 
merchandise. 

The business has been a magnificent success, ably con- 
ducted and rewarded with constantly increasing volume of 
trade. The attempts that the Filenes made to harmonize 
their profit-making abilities with the expressed or potential 
aspirations of their employees were not used when the 
business was small-merely to make it grow, nor when the 
business grew big only to reduce internal strains. The 
policy of cooperation with buyers, sales persons, floor- 
walkers (I assume they are present at Filene’s) and others 
of the supporting staff, has been continuous and progressive 
and, I think, an integral part of the Filene policy of 
- doing business. The policy has not been widely imitated. 
Most men who might have tried it during these years, now 
in retrospect, when people of all grades had their specific 
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places in the scheme of things, would either have run amuck 
and damaged their business or quietly slipped off the seem- 
ing restraints that cooperation imposes on the “go-getter.” 
Not so with the Filenes. They still, I think, for all essen- 
tial purposes control their business. It is a partnership 
and their interest is undoubtedly dominant. But they are 
practiced in self-restraint. They have infinite capacity to 
listen and to wait. They make no rash or dogmatic de- 
cisions. They know the potency of time and the revela- 
tions of facts, and allow these influences to supply the leads 
to employer decisions that in other cases are more or less 
peremptorily laid down by the executive will. These men 
themselves are quite as important examples of the new 
industrial mechanism as their objective experiments. It 
is with egret, therefore, that one finds in Mr. Filene’s book 
so few intimate details of the art which he has developed 
of running a great business by applied psychology, rather 
than by a series of “executive orders.” 

The book has principally to do with the mechanism of 
cooperation as practiced at the Filene store. Of how these 
two merchant democrats supplemented their own brains 
and zeal with those of a multitude of partners for the 
mutual profit of all and the conspicuous success of the 
business, the book gives a straightforward and interesting 
account. They surrounded themselves with men who “owned 
themselves,” that is to say, whose rewards were dependent 
on the success of the business up and down, and not on 
salary, merely. Early in their progress, says Mr. Filene, 
“with an eye to the maintenance of strength (capacity and 
leadership) we organized the employees into a Cooperative 
Association—a somewhat lifeless name for a lively body. 

. In a sense, the formation of this body of 
emplasecs was a move of self-defense on our own part.” 
A defense against the potential antagonisms of a large 
number of subordinates. The cooperative association in- 
cludes all employees. It produces the store’s new executive 
material; it sends representatives to sit for a term as mem- 
bers of the board of directors; it has power to reverse rules 
affecting working conditions; and through its uncontrolled 
board of arbitration, it checks and may reverse executive 
action affecting the discipline or discharge of employees. 
Its decisions have “fallen with almost mathematical even- 
ness” between management and complainants. “Our aim,” 
says this exponent of the new executive technique, “was 
the simple one to create and foster an enlightened self- 
interest.” The functioning of the cooperative association 
has been many times reported on and is generally familiar 
to readers of management journals. 

These developments the author traces back to simple 
origins in the methods established by his father, the founder 
of the business. They are, he thinks, the artifices whereby 
in large organizations the personal contacts of small, com- 
pact organizations can be maintained. But they represent 
more than the employees’ desire for mental and spiritual 
contact with his employer. They are in this case, at least, 
recognition of the quality of mankind which under cultiva- 
tion yields the cooperative spirit. 

Mr. Filene has not found his employees prepared to take 
over the responsibilities of the enterprise, but he has 
found them willing to engineer the personal adjustments 
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and to lubricate the contacts of a multitude of people 
thrown together each day to carry on a business largely 
affected by personal relations with coworkers and the 
public. 

The Filene Association has been used as a vehicle for 
reconstructing, about a common interest, the otherwise 
scattered social activities of a group whose working rela- 
tions form an unusually vital part of their lives. The 
association conducts a restaurant, various sports, a club 
and other entertainments. It has its own paper and edu- 
cational activities. 

There is an interesting chapter in the book on a succes- 
sion of experiments in profit sharing. Numerous plans have 
been tried. Distributions have not been limited to execu- 
tives. During the past eleven years 41 per cent of the 
store’s surplus has been paid to the employees other than 
the management. 

Not all the book is given over to the Boston store, but 
most of what Mr. Filene has to say revolves around his 
life as a manager of that enterprise. He has looked out 
beyond his four walls and reports some of the experiments 
in other industrial fields that he has studied in person or 
vicariously. He is constantly on the watch for new illus- 
trations of the cooperative method. “We have made it 
a custom in our organization to keep ourselves posted,” he 
says, “to keep growing with our own time.” 

“A Merchant’s Horizon” is a document of importance. 
It gives an authoritative review of a great social experi- 
ment. It gives, besides, the outlook of a preeminently 
successful business man. One might sum up that view in 
this wise: Business is not a limitation on life, but a mode 
of expressing life; men need not be one thing in a democ- 
racy and a different thing in industrial relations. It took 
thousands of years to develop the method of political self- 
government, and success in the enterprise is not by any 
means as yet universal. In the few generations in which 
industrial government has been in experimentation the 
most effective mode has not been evolved, nor as yet one 
in seeming harmony with the ideal pattern on which men 
have for some time sought to erect their political institutions. 

“A Merchant’s Horizon” is good clinical material for 
those who are intent on the development of the new indus- 
trial methods. 

Henry Brvere.' 


Management Engineering, The Design and Organiza- 
tion of Industrial Plants. By P. F. Walker,’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1924, New 
York City. 


Dean Walker has a specific and well-bounded purpose in 
mind in organizing and correlating the material contained 
in his book. As he states in the preface: 

“There is a growing feeling among engineering educators 
in the country at large that engineering curricula should 
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include work in economics, pure and applied. It is well- 
nigh universal practice to send students to the several 
departments of economics for the fundamental course in 
the elements. Beyond this the standard courses in eco- 
nomics are specialized to such an extent that an impossible 
amount of time would be required to give an engineering 
student an introduction to all of the various subjects of 
which he should have some knowledge. Such topics are 
brought together in this volume, with brief treatment, it is 
true, with the purpose of introducing the student to the 
main principles which underlie business procedure, and of 
giving him an introduction to more extended specialized 
treatises. 

“A mechanical or industrial engineering student has an 
especially urgent need for a book of this sort. The former 
educational practice of concentrating the technical training 
in mechanical engineering into the lines of power develop- 
ment and machine design is giving way to the plan of so 
directing the training that there will be afforded many 
points of contact with manufacturing industries . 
Economy in production, on which the industrial future of 
this country will depend, is something that is directly asso- 
ciated with the layout of industrial plants and the effective 
control of material as it flows from the stock bins to the 
shipping platform, and of labor in its manipulative work 

. The engineer of the future will exercise more and 
more fully the function of an industrial expert who analyzes 
conditions with respect to their influence on industrial es- 
tablishments .. . 

“Tt is the aim of Part I to present such an outline to 
guide the study of the prospective mechanical and indus- 
trial engineer. Part II covers the more general problems 


of organization and administration, adapted to the needs - 


of all classes of engineers.” 
The opening chapter defines the scope of management 
engineering, briefly pictures the history of manufacturing 


and its westward trend in the United States, and presents. 


the seven production factors, of which materials and proc- 
ess may serve as illustrative examples. Then, in his 


- classification of industries, these factors form the basis of 


the grouping as, for example, those industries in which the 
character of the product is determined almost wholly by the 


raw material employed. This method of classification is 


new to our textbooks and appears to have unusual merit. 

In the second chapter, an interesting analytical study is 
made of production factors and their varying relationships 
in different industries by means of statistical data covering 
important industries as classified by the Bureau of the 
Census (1919). In the organization of a new enterprise, 
estimates may be checked against these relative figures 
which form a general guide to the proper proportioning of 
such items as cost of power, wages or capital invested in 
a given industry. 

The chapter dealing with Preliminary Design discusses 
the selection of a market, its dévelopment, and the problem 
of location. The following chapters on Functional Design 


f the Enterprise and Design of the Plant are particularly 
valaahiet in pe they make clear the sharp distinction be- 


tween the design of an industry and the design of a plant. 
Dean Walker draws his illustrations from a wide variety 
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